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The Authority of the Minister 
in the Church and in Society 


E. D. DAVIES 


N days when there must be from time to time a certain measure 

of disillusionment in every minister’s heart, it is no easy task to 
speak on the Authority of the Minister. At one time the minister’s 
or preacher’s authority was supreme. A reaction has set in, and 
today, even though a minister may enjoy considerable personal 
- popularity, his opinion may command little authority and may at 
times indeed be openly derided or repudiated. We also recognise 
that in our days there is a danger of a minister becoming a jack-of- 
all-trades and of losing himself in a riot of activity which may have 
nothing at all to do with the work to which he has dedicated himself. 
it may be that this reaction is in some way responsible for the 
fewness in numbers of those who present themselves as candidates 
for the ministry, not only in the Unitarian body but in all except the 
Roman Church. We often witness in our own congregations an attitude 
which detracts from the status of the minister. Men who 
are seeking moral adventure find little encouragement when they 
see congregations intimidating a minister to the extent that he is 
afraid to speak on controversial issues or to make any departure 
from well-worn and traditional ways. Moral dishonesty on the part 
of congregations, the poverty in which they choose to keep their 
ministers, their frequent lack of democracy, their unwillingness to 
change and experiment, these and many other factors serve to create 
in the minds of many desirable candidates for the ministry a feeling 
that a minister’s vocation is low and servile, without any measure 
of authority, and that it is not a man’s job to devote his whole 
time and energy to the fickle needs of a lamentably small group of 

eople. 
: ica the other hand, why is it that so many men enter the ministry 
and find in its work abundant satisfaction? Our answer to this 
question may give us some guidance as we endeavour to determine 
the authority of the minister in the peculiar religious climate of the 
present century. No class of men nowadays makes so real and 
convincing a sacrifice for the common good as the ministers, and 
it is frequently pointed out that their sacrifice is often surpassed only 
by that of their wives. It is not to the credit of any church or 
denomination that this should be so. 

As we look around at the contemporary scene we see that 
modern psychology has made an impact, often destructive, on the 
work and teaching of the church. It has been said that religion is 
fantasy; that the idea of God is nothing more than a projection of 
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man’s struggle and need for protection, or an infantile frame of 
mind in which the “ father image” plays an important part; and 
that religious experience is almost wholly due to auto-suggestion 
or self deception. But there is another aspect to be considered. 
Modern knowledge has unearthed and made more clear the roots 
of religion in man. We realise how instinctive impulses and the 
emotions connected with them play their part in a healthy religious 
life. Psychology has made clear that there are three basic needs in 
every human being, the needs for security, love and power. Grace 
Stuart in her Achievement of Personality has shown that these three 
basic needs unite into one great need—the need of God—and that 
they can only find complete satisfaction in God. In Preaching and 
Pastoral Work T. H. Hughes points out that we sometimes forget 
the variety and complexity of a congregation. A congregation is 
not a homogeneous whole but a remarkable mixture. There are 
differences of age and sex. The young are forward looking and 
adventurous and seek encouragement in their advocacy of great 
causes and denunciation of social wrongs. The aged live in the past, 
have no sense of adventure, and seek sympathy and comfort. The 
middle-aged find themselves in a harsh world and need something 
to hold on to. They look to someone who has strong convictions 
and who can hold them to eternal values. Other differences reveal 
themselves in cultural and intellectual ways, in social class or status, 


in differences of belief, temperament and disposition. There is- 


indeed an amazing variety in a congregation, but all unite in the 
common needs of their personal lives. If a preacher can make God 
real to his people he will have transcended all their differences and 
given them assistance in the solving of the problems of their lives. 


In the successful accomplishment of this work we discern the 
authority of the minister in his church. We recognise, of course, 
that in other communions authority may be linked to an ecclesiastical 
polity, a creed, an infallible church, an infallible scripture. In the 
Unitarian and Free Christian movement we know nothing of these 
things, and at times we discern that the true authority of a minister 
who belongs to a communion other than ours resides in qualities 
and powers which have been distinctive of our household of faith 
from the beginning. 


When I speak of the “ minister” in the title of this paper, I 


| 


| 


have in mind the ministers of our group of churches, although some | 
of what I am saying applies to ministers of all denominations— | 


clergymen, priests and rabbis. The term “ authority ” is not always 
heard with pleasure and usually implies a certain amount of coercion. 


| 
| 


I use the term as meaning the power given to a minister to influence | 
opinion, to induce belief and to lead to action. We believe that — 
the spirit of man is the ultimate seat of such a power, and that it | 
is created by the “ God-root ” within us. Each individual, we say, — 
has a measure of God within him, and when he seeks for authority — 
he turns to the divine within him, to his own inner life. The ‘‘ God- | 
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root’ we say is as real as the sun that shines and is as available 
as the sun to all men. We discern its power at work in the lives of 
all great religious teachers and leaders. We see it in the prophets 
of old, in Jesus and Paul, in Gandhi and Schweitzer and in very 
many others. When it reveals itself we accept it not merely because 
we decide or wish to do so, but because it has a claim over us which 
we cannot repudiate or deny. Of this is born the authority of the 
minister in his church—in our church at least. His authority makes 
itself manifest when he stands before his people week by week, a 
prophet of God’s truth, mediating to them such glimpses of the 
divine and eternal as the God-root within him has vouchsafed to 
him. By this means he influences opinion, he induces belief, he 
leads to action. When we turn to the great periods of the Church’s 
life we find that they have been times when the voice of the preacher 
was strong, prophetic and authoritative; when it impinged on man’s 
spirit, creating the feeling of the numinous and bringing the soul 
into God’s presence. The human spirit is a realm of mystery and 
wonder, and man is a creature of strange conflicts and adventures, 
both of mind and soul. Of all created things he stands alone in 
that he knows the exaltation of spiritual vision and the humiliation 
of remorse for sin. His history is often tragic and bloody, but it is 
lighted everywhere with almost incredible heroism. The minister 
lives in the conscious presence of these mysteries, and from time 
immemorial he has seen light in darkness, has dared to proclaim 
its reality to his fellow-men, and has spoken with the authority of 
the prophets of old when they prefaced their proclamations of 
righteousness and denunciations of wrong-doing with the words, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 


The minister is the organ or medium of the only real and final 
authority for mankind, and preaching is the primary function of 
ministerial life. Of preaching Henry Ward Beecher said: “* No trade 
requires so long an apprenticeship as preaching, for it is the living 
force of a human soul brought to bear on human souls for the sake 
of their transformation. If a man spends years in acquiring the 
art of shaping clay into beautiful vases, how much longer ought he 
to spend in acquiring the art of moulding and shaping that delicate 
and subtle yet eternal thing that we call the human soul. No time 
should be counted too long in preparing a man for that task.’ Not 
all preaching attains to this noble height. In recent years the charge 
has been levelled against the preacher that he does not give himself 
to the utmost and that therefore he commands no authority among 
men. There isa story told of Dr. Alexander Whyte which may well 
illustrate this point. Dr. Whyte had preached a moving New Year’s 
Eve sermon and a member of his congregation went to the vestry 
to thank him. ‘It went to my heart,”’ said the visitor, “‘ as if you 
had come straight from the audience chamber.” The quiet, grave 
reply came from the preacher: “‘ And perhaps I did.” We recognise 
with great humility that often we have not emerged from the audience 
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chamber, but there are occasions when we have known that we have, 
and when we have preached with the floodgates of the spirit fully 
opened. On these occasions we recognise the authority given to us 
by the God-root within and are conscious that we are organs of its 
mediation to others. We proclaim God’s truth, we make God real, 
we are the channels of the light which dispels the darkness that 
clouds the human soul. ‘“‘ A true minister,” says Phillips Brooks, 
“has necessary relations to God. God is the granary from which 
he must be fed, the armoury from which his weapons must be 
immediately drawn. Study and thought and contemplation of 
divine things are not merely his occasional luxury, they are his 
perpetual necessity. He must sanctify himself that the people may 
be sanctified through him. Everything which touches man touches 
him. The dramas of his people’s lives are all played on the stage 
of his sympathies. He triumphs with the conqueror, and is beaten 
with the vanquished soul. Whatever tells on his people’s character 
he shares with them. He goes up with them into the heavens and 
down into the depths.” : 

The Minister's Personal Life. It goes without saying that no 
man can speak with authority who has not a sense of vocation and 
a personal life attuned to God. The true sign of vocation is the 
impossibility of getting away from that to which we have applied 
ourselves, and as Liberal Christians we can never divorce a man 
from his office. A minister needs an intense and absorbing interest 
in his work. He must keep the springs of his life clean. If he is to 
quicken in others the feeling of the numinous he must live in the 
world of the spiritual realities that lie behind material things. It 
is no easy task to which he has committed himself. “I do not envy 
a clergyman’s life,” said Dr. Johnson, “‘ nor do I envy the clergyman 
who makes it an easy life.””. The minister should carry his shrine 
with him wherever he goes, because he can only make God real to 
others if God is real to him. He can lift others no higher than he 
himself is lifted. If his own life is rooted in God then he creates 
this feeling in everything he does. The man who preaches out of a 
cold heart will light no fires; his own fire must be fanned and kept 
alive by the glowing flame of ee love of God. 


It is an easy matter for a congregation to learn within a very 
short space of time the personal habits and attitudes of their minister, 
to understand his theological approach, to learn all about his social 
convictions and the application of them to the social problems of 
the day. After that, very often, all but the faithful few feel that they 
might as well stay at home. Personality makes impact on personality, 
and the quality of this impact is determined by the character of the 
personality involved. The minister must continually endeavour to 
impart to his people some measure of the fire that is burning in 
his heart and impress upon them that they are servants of an institution 
which abides and which has survived many buffetings and the 
competition of innumerable cults and faiths. 
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The authority with which a man proclaims God’s truth and 
grace in the act of worship week by week will also manifest itself 
in the other aspects of congregational life. It will reveal itself in the 
religious ceremonies which it falls to his lot to conduct. Although 
I would be the last to subscribe to any conception of “ priesthood ” 
in our ministry, I believe there are times when we do act in that 
capacity. When a minister stands before his people to unite two 
souls in marriage, when he is the vehicle through which comfort 
and hope are conveyed at the last farewell to a departed soul, when 
he takes a little child in his arms and accepts him into the fellowship 
of the church, he stands before them not as a preacher but as a 
mediator of a long and noble tradition. The words he uses on such 
occasions are the heritage bequeathed by the centuries and convey 
ideas which ring of eternity. If such ceremonies do not give him a 
deep satisfaction he will not be able to convey satisfaction to those 
who share them with him. On these occasions there resides in the 
BUBUS CE something of the authority usually associated with priest- 

ood. 

His authority will also be accepted in the intimate personal 
relationships which he will enter into with his congregation. The 
congregation is akin to a family, and as head of the family he will 
be called upon to make decisions, to guide, and to help to solve 
problems. The young will look to him for encouragement in the 
building of a philosophy of life. The aged will expect sympathy and 
support. The middle-aged—living in a harsh world—will expect 
from him friendship, sure conviction, and a pointer to the eternal 
verities to which they must hold. In many gatherings and committee 
meetings there will be a reflection of the authority with which the 
minister proclaims the reality of God. His words will be listened 
to with seriousness and with the realisation that they come from 
one who is especially concerned with the things that are permanent 
no less than with the immediate present. He who makes plain in 
his person the authority of God will find that authority impinging 
on all that he touches. 

The Minister in Society. So far I have endeavoured to show 
where the authority of the minister lies in his church; in other words 
how the minister imparts a measure of the only true authority—-God 
—to those to whom he ministers. The minister’s field of work knows 
no bounds, and I must now endeavour to say something about his 
authority in the society in which he moves. Were I writing sixty or 
more years ago my task would have been much easier. Then many 
of our churches were powerful influences in the community and 
sent out generations of men of high ideals into all kinds of offices 
in town and village and city. Our predecessors in the ministry were 
active in promoting the well-being of the poor in days when no welfare 
schemes existed; they provided education in days when education 
was regarded as a luxury; they were active in denouncing measures 
which oppressed the masses; they fought valiantly for equal oppor- 
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tunity for all men. Much of what they laboured for has been realised 
and it was right that this should come about; but the result is 
that the minister does not make the same impact on society that he © 
made in days gone by, because the opportunities are not thrust 
upon him. The authority and influence bestowed on him in former 
days are now distributed by the processes of democracy. And often 
we hear the accusation that religion is but a form or a convention, 
an opiate for the masses. Those who profess a religion are accused 
of not living up to their convictions. Indeed, it is said, religion has 
no relevance to life in a material world. 

We believe that religion is useless if it fails to find expression 
in the activities of our everyday lives, and it may be that the reason 
for the non-churchgoing habits of the majority of the people at the 
present time is the fact that the church has made no impact on them 
by accepting its social responsibilities and making its voice heard in 
the political arenas of life. But the minister still has his opportunity 
to make an impact on society and to witness to the authority of 
God by his precept and example. During the war years ministers 
of all denominations in Europe were stalwart fighters against 
injustice and oppression. Many of them died for their convictions. 
In more recent years we in this country have had a profound admira- 
tion for those ministers in America who have endeavoured to 
implement their convictions in social and political action, and who 
have protested against the persecution which many of their brethren 
and members of their congregations have suffered. A liberal minister, 
says a writer in a recent number of the Christian Register, faces a 
number of risks when he engages upon political action. There is a 
danger of his being dubbed a traitor, a communist, a fellow-traveller, 
an enemy of religion. We recognise of course that such activity 
has always had its dangers, from the time of the prophets of Israel 
to the present day. But if a man’s religion is of any value he must 
endeavour to put it into practice in the community in which he is 
placed, and to deny him the right to do this is to deny him responsible 
citizenship. In days gone by ministers were very responsible citizens, 
in the thick of the fight against injustices and oppression. It is signi- 
ficant that the famous phrase “ government of the people, by the 
people, for the people” first appeared in an address by Theodore 
Parker in 1858. 

The minister must not under any circumstances allow himself 
to be “used,” to be drawn at the heel of any movement, political, 
social, or even religious. The minister is at all times in a representative 
position, and when he speaks it is inevitable that he should speak 
for more than himself. He is not his own, and his conduct in the 
everyday affairs of the world can either detract from the dignity 
of his office, or magnify it and provide him with the opportunity 
to exercise authority and influence in the affairs of men. 

All human relationships are conditioned by the impact of 
personality on personality. Everyone exerts an influence on those 
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around him, an influence either for good or bad. The minister 
must always remember this, and when we recall the example of an 
eminent minister who exercised or is exercising authority over people 
we recognise that it all resolves itself to what the man was or is. 
A minister is brought into intimate contact with his people. He 
is their leader and helper. He must bring to them the light of religion, 
not as a priest standing between them and God, but as an interpreter 
of God’s voice. In the discharge of his duties and offices, ordinary 
and humdrum as they may sometimes appear to be, he must at all 
times carry his shrine with him, and appear before his people “* from 
the audience chamber.”’ This will define and condition his personality 
and give him influence and authority. This occurs unconsciously 
on both sides. The minister is able to choose his words and decide 
on action, but his own personality, what he really is in himself is 
not controlled by his will and cannot be changed by the passing 
hour. He may be an eloquent preacher, active in good works, but 
his unconscious personality will decide what authority he shall 
exercise. Each of us has two lives, an inner life and an outer one. 
The outer is that revealed in the everyday affairs of our lives. The 
inner life is everything below that—our thoughts, hopes, aspirations 
and beliefs—and this inner life is not always if ever revealed to 
anyone. But it defines personality, the real self within, and its 
quality determines the authority with which the minister moves 
among his fellows. 

Perhaps someone will consider the relation between the authority 
of the minister and the length of his ministry. The late Dr. R. T. 
Herford maintained that no minister could command any authority 
unless his ministry were long enough to allow the deeper ranges of 
personality to reveal themselves. Only in a ministry of considerable 
length, he argued, is there scope for the growth of those relations 
which make fer a ministry in which there is real worth and influence. 
There is a considerable measure of truth in this. I can appreciate 
the impact made on me by one who has exercised a long and devoted 
ministry, not only among his congregation but also among the 
community. In our movement, however, conditions are not con- 
ducive to long ministries, not at least in the severe economic straits 
in which the ministry now finds itself. Men who may be happy in 
one church at times move to another because of its sounder financial 
basis and its larger recompense to its minister. Sometimes such a 
person finds himself unhappy and ineffective in his new surroundings. 
He wishes he were back in his former charge, but realises that if 
he is to maintain a reasonable standard of living he must climb 
up the economic ladder. 

I have written all along with a sense of inadequacy in relation 
to the calling I have chosen and the feeling of not having attained. 
It is good, however, that we should keep our ideals before us, even 
though we may be unworthy vessels. It is the ideal that still calls 
men to the ministry and keeps them there. The true minister realises 
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that his people want a faith that will show them that the real world 
is inside them and that God is a living, creative, presence. ““ Preaching 
must give people wings! That’s the ultimate test,” said someone. 
In our household of faith we have abundant opportunity to give 
men wings, to set free the inner power that resides within them. 
We can achieve what successful business men cannot achieve. The 
ministry is as much a man’s work as any, and has soul-satisfying 
properties. Despite the shortcomings of the churches and sometimes 
their ministers, it is realised that there is something in the universe 
greater than man—God. Mankind demands some place in which to 
worship God and voices that speak with His authority and in His 
name. The greatest of all needs in a world where so many false 
authorities rear their heads is the need for an ultimate or final 
authority. It has been argued that the absence of the note of 
authority is the central weakness of many churches. They do not 
proclaim an urgent God, and though they preach of a Kingdom 
they do not carry into the arena of life the control of a king. 

Despite ali the shortcomings of the church, it is still- the 
repository of high ideals, and amid all the distractions and turmoils 
of the world in which it is placed, it bears witness to an inner life 
in man from which he draws his greatest strength and in which his 
creations are born. We are servants of that church, and in our 
awareness of that inner life to which the church bears witness and 
the measure of its richness enshrined in our hearts, resides the 
authority we exercise among men. 


Evan D. Davies. Trained for the Ministry at Manchester 
University and Unitarian College, Manchester. Minister of Unity 
Church, Sheffield, since 1949. Previous ministries: Manchester, 
Mexborough and Rochdale. Secretary of Sheffield District Associa- 
tion. Onetime Secretary of the Northern Sunday School Federation 
and of the Provincial Assembly. 


All that they say about God isn’t so 


ROBERT LLOYD ROBERTS 


AN has been talking about God for centuries and millenniums. 
One man has written a book entitled, What and Where is 
God? Man has made images of fish and snakes and bulls and wor- 
shipped them as gods. But how much do we really know about God? 
In our theological textbooks how much is information and how 
much is misinformation? 

It seems the part of wisdom to say that His ways are past finding 
out, and that his thoughts are higher than our thoughts, as high as 
the heavens are above the earth. We were not there when He laid 
the foundations of the earth. How can we say we know much about 
His works and ways? 

The atheist thinks he has a very simple solution for this problem; 
he says there is no God. This is a simple explanation, it looks easy, 
and it gets rid of many difficulties, but it still does not solve the riddle 
of the universe. It does not explain how there can be love without a 
Lover and thought without a Thinker and beauty without a Beautifier. 
All this and much more, atheism leaves unaccounted for. We see 
order and design in the universe, but the atheist says that there is 
no Purposer and no Designer in the universe, for all things happen 
by chance. For him, matter is its own god. 

The materialist does not positively deny the existence of God, 
but he does say that since matter is all there is, no God is necessary. 
For him, God is an unnecessary hypothesis. If we can deduce all 
truth and knowledge from matter, why bring in a spirit world? If 
all law and force and life are natural, why dream up such an idea 
as the super-natural? He thinks the riddle of the universe will be 
solved in the chemical and physical laboratories of man. For him, 
all reality can be investigated in a test-tube, so why drag in a god? 

Theists, religionists, and super-naturalists believe in a god of 
some sort. They have a common idea that is central in all their 
thinking,—that there is a spirit world, and that it is the Cause of 
which the rest of the universe is the effect. They believe that spirit 
preceded matter and is the source of matter. But beyond this agree- 
ment, they do not all speak with one voice. In many things they 
contradict one another. So since they speak so variously and at 
times so contradictorily, howcan all they say about God be true? From 
this we can conclude that all that man says about God isn’t so. 

Now what are some of the things that man says about God? 
What are some of the human conceptions of God? Let us review 
some of these ideas that are historical conceptions of God. 

1. Pantheism. Pantheism is just one step above materialism 
and two above atheism. Pantheism can easily descend into material- 
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ism and materialism can easily descend into atheism. In pantheism, 
everything is God. The whole universe is in God and is God. Such 
a god is impersonal, is almost without love, and has little concern for 
mankind. Does God care? The pantheists reply that it isn’t necessary 
that God should care, for all things are swallowed up in the universal 
soul, so that nothing is ever lost. God is simply another name for 
Reality, so that the Great All Soul is all about us and we cannot 
escape it, and we can say, “‘ In Reality, we live and move and have 
our being, for time and eternity.” 

Is this so? Is it so, that God doesn’t have a Mind and a Heart, 
that God is unconscious and unconcerned? If so, this kind of a god 
is little better than what the materialist and the atheist have to offer. 
It seems that we might as well have no God as an impersonal one. 

2. Dualism. There are many forms of dualism, but they all have 
this in common that the universe is a sort of bivalve; it has two parts. 
In monism, the universe is one, it is either all matter or all spirit; 
if all matter, then spirit is a form of matter or is produced by matter; 
if all spirit, then matter is a product or a form of spirit. In dualism, 
you have the universe divided into at least two parts, such as Mind 
and Matter, Good and Evil, the Seen and the Unseen, Jin and Jan, 
Light and Darkness. Is the universe one, or is it two or three or more? 
Is matter independent of God, but co-existing with Him? ‘‘ God can 
use matter, but He did not create it,” is a contention of some dualists. 


A multiple universe would be a “ multiverse,” rather than a 
universe. In a “‘ multiverse’ you would have chaos and confusion 
and not order and purpose, unless the separate parts worked in full 
harmony, which would not always be possible. If Matter went its 
way and Mind went its way, we would really have a mess all about 
us. Caprice and chance would govern us, and there would be no 
stability even in natural law. Monism may not be equivalent to 
reality, but it suits the human mind better than any form of dualism. 
This does not necessarily make monism right, but it is a big pre- 
sumption in its favour, for what is logical to the human mind seems 
to be logical for the whole universe. So we ask, is all that the Dualists 
say about God, so? Or do they also misrepresent God? 


3. Monism. ‘“‘ What difference is there between monism and 
pantheism? ” some might ask: are they not essentially the same thing? 
does not all go back to a universal Spirit? In a sense, monism is a 
form of pantheism, but it subordinates matter to spirit, rather than 
makes matter a form or manifestation of Spirit. So there is some 
difference. 

In monism also, matter is not eternal. He who can create, can 
also destroy, so that matter could come into being at His wish and 
also be annihilated at His wish. This can never be so under pantheism, 
as matter is in God and God is in matter; if you destroy the one, you 
would destroy the other also. 

In monism also, God is personal, He is a Person, who loves and 
cares. He has will and love and purpose. In monism God knows 
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and God loves and therefore God cares. This might also be true 
under dualism, that God loves and knows and cares, but He would 
not be a Supreme Being, for matter would be more or less independent 
of His will. Monism and dualism have much in common and can 
be used in much the same way in solving the riddle of the universe, 
but dualism would deny the sovereignty of God, since matter would 
be a separate entity, and therefore independent of His will and 
power. 

4. Theism. What is a theist? In general, we can say that anyone 
who is not an atheist or a materialist is a theist. These are about 
all the choices that we have, unless we take shelter in that colourless 
land of agnosticism, which doesn’t know anything. But if you don’t 
know anything, how do you know that you don’t know anything? 
Yet, we must recognise that to the extent that we are ignorant of 
anything, we are to that extent agnostics ourselves. But we accept 
this form of agnosticism only on a temporary basis, for we are deter- 
mined to find out the truth if we can. We do not wish to remain for 
ever in the colourless land of agnosticism; we are merely pilgrims 
travelling through it toward the light. 


Theism has three general forms, Pantheism, Dualism, and 
Monism, as to whether God is submerged in the universe or is only 
a part of the universe in competition with other parts or is one. Of 
these three, Monism is the most popular form of theism to-day. 
Whether it is the closest to reality is another question, and one that no 
man can answer with indisputable proof. So that all the Monists 
say about God may not be true. There must be a margin for error 
in all our thinking. 

We may also divide theism into Monotheism and Polytheism, 
with respect to the ideas of God as one Person or as several persons. 
To some extent this may involve Trinitarianism and Unitarianism 
in the Christian Church; but both are basically monotheistic. Poly- 
theism is usually differentiated from Monotheism along the line of 
independence in the persons of the deity. Jove and Bacchus, for 
example, may work at cross purposes, if they so desire. Such poly- 
theism postulates a community of gods, some equal and some sub- 
ordinate in rank and power. | 

If animism is the first form of religion, in which stars and trees 
and living things have their separate deities or personal rulers; it 
would seem that polytheism came first, and that Monotheism came 
later, when ali these gods were combined into one. Some authorities 
think it was the other way around, and that it was more logical that 
the one God would be split up into many gods, rather than vice 
versa. This is still a moot question, but however that may be this 
other fact is very evident, that Monotheism is gaining the day and 
that Polytheism is rapidly fading out of the picture. This is truly 
the ‘‘ twilight of the gods.” 

Are all Monotheists of one mind? If we look at Monotheism 
as a world phenomenon, we find it full of divisions and diversities. 
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There is no single and world-wide concept of God. Some view God 
in an anthropological way. To them He is made in the image of man. 
He is just an over-sized Paul Bunyan. He has hands and feet. He 
has eyes and ears. Yet “no man hath seen God at any time.” But 
some believe that after death we shall see God with our spiritual eyes, 
high and lifted up and seated on the throne of His power. This, 
I suppose, is a most comforting and desirable view of God. 


But there are Monotheists who reject the anthropomorphic 
picture of God and look upon God as a boundless, structureless, 
hazy Being, without parts or passions. They say God is a Spirit 
without form, but not void. It is wrong to say that God made us 
in His image physically; but He did make us in His image spiritually. 
The spirit in man is like the Spirit of God. 

Then there are all sorts of gradations in between these two 
basic points of view, to which most of us belong. We are in the land 
that lies in between these more or less antagonistic points of view, 
and our variety is legion. We have denominations and divisions and 
sects of all sorts to cover almost every possibility of Monotheistic 
thought and dogma. At the one extreme, we have God as a big man, 
and at the other extreme, we enter into the realm of Pantheism, 
where God is submerged in the universe. 

All this brings us in conclusion to make the statement that 
all that they say about God isn’t so. Some of it may be true. Some 
of it must be false, for contradictory assertions cannot be equally 
true. In all this muddle and maze of things, there must be some 
modicum of truth, but it isn’t all truth, and it is far from being 
all the truth. To this extent we are all agnostics; but we do not 
rest there, we will try to go on unto perfection in truth. ‘“‘ Now we 
know in part,” but we hope some day to know even as we are known. 

Who is the closest to the truth about God, the scientist or the 
moralist? In some ways, the scientist as he gets closer to the truth 
in nature, is getting closer to the truth in God. It may be that we will 
have to go through Nature and science up to God. And yet knowledge 
without ethics would not bring us close to the heart and mind of God. 
Natural law is not greater than moral law. The moralist then, even 
in his ignorance, may be closer to God than the wisest scientist 
with all his knowledge of nature. Yet for both, it can still be truly 
said that all that they say about God isn’t so. 

When we talk about the Unknown and especially the Unknow- 
able, we should not presume to know it all. We should distinguish 
between proven facts and unproven theories. A theory ora good guess 
might be right, but we should not be dogmatic about what we are 
guessing about. A dogmatic theologian is just as bad as a dogmatic 
atheist. Neither one knows for sure all he is talking about. We should 
be uncompromising about the truth, but we should state theories 
with an “if”? or a “‘ perhaps.”” When we talk about the Unknown 
we should exhibit the following virtues—humility, honesty, 
caution, reasonableness and good humour. 
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Burning heretics at the stake, imprisoning nonconformists, and 
making a general nuisance of ourselves unless we get our own way, 
is not the best way to discover new truth. A sweet reasonableness 
is better than a pugnacious attitude toward all who disagree with us, 
and will get us further than “‘ fire and the sword.” As has been well 
said: ‘“ My opponent may disagree with me, but I will defend to 
the death the right to disagree with me.”” We say many things about 
God, often many conflicting things, so it is self-evident, that all that 
we say about God isn’t so. 


Robert Lloyd Roberts is Minister of the Pequea Presbyterian 
Church, in Narvon, Pennsylvania. 


God the Holy Spirit : A Rational 
Theistic Faith 


OSWALD DEAKIN 


HEN men disagree, the truth often lies between their con- 

flicting assertions. This applies to the Theist-Humanist dispute. 
Unsatisfied with both Theism and Humanism, as they are usually 
presented, I shall seek in this article to find the truth between them. 
For, though both cannot be completely right, I see some truth in 
the approach of each. 

I begin by considering certain questions of the type which each 
asks, taking the Humanist first. 

Any form of deity in which we can believe must be at least as 
good as we are ourselves, and if he is in any sense omnipotent, 
he must be as good as we might be if we were both reasonably good 
and omnipotent. Omnipotence, if it is to satisfy us, must include 
the ability to turn good intentions into good deeds. Now, if averagely 
good people were omnipotent, would they tolerate, for example, 
the sight of a victim of cancer in agony, or the spectacle of a two- 
headed baby born to die, or the tragedy of numerous persons being 
dashed to their death by a tornado or earthquake or volcanic 
eruption? If we were almighty with only a measure of benevolence, 
we would not watch heretics being burnt at the stake. The thought 
of our permitting such things would be a desecration of our modicum 
of virtue. We would be, not gods, but devils. 
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Nor could we plead as our defence that the avoidance of such 
disasters might have caused other more terrible tragedies. Omni- 
potence defeated by cause and effect is not omnipotence. If we 
were all-powerful, we could find a way out of this vicious circle; 
if we were averagely good as well, we would. It just will not do, 
therefore, to call God both benevolent and omnipotent. Away with 
the idea! In some such manner we may suppose the average 
Humanist rejects the belief in a benevolent omnipotent deity. 


But that does not dispose of all attributes of God. For, to turn 
to the Theist’s point of view, how can you explain the inspiration 
of a Bach or a Beethoven, the genius of a Shakespeare or a Milton, 
the enlightenment of a Jesus or a Buddha, the self-sacrifice of a 
Schweitzer or a Father Damien, the dedication of a Florence 
Nightingale or of numerous unknown persons, without presupposing 
some origin or source from which these qualities flow? 

1] can find no satisfactory answers to these questions of either 
Humanist or Theist. Yet this does not drive me into the camp 
of the one or the other, according to the dictates of temperaments 
or mood. Neither camp seems completely satisfying nor appears 
to contain the whole truth. Therefore I am driven to the only 
alternative—to seek the truth outside both. I have directed my search 
between the two. 

The questions posed by both Humanist and Theist appearing 
to me to be reasonable, I conclude that, on the one hand, there 
is no such reality as a benevolent, omnipotent deity in the generally 
accepted sense, and, on the other hand, there is in the universe a 
source of goodness, beauty, love and inspiration. We know not 
how, why, where, what, whence. The answers to these questions 
evade us. Yet, though we cannot explain this source of spiritual 
and intellectual vitality, or define it, or prove it scientifically, it seems 
to me we can make some reasonable speculations. We can feel our 
way, like the scientist or the explorer, through the use of reason. 
This I now propose to do. 

In traditional theology, God is commonly described as Infinite, 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent and Benevolent. I will now 
re-examine these traditional attributes of God in the light of what 
I have been saying. 

1. The Infinity of God. Is there any limit to the power of love? 
When such a question is asked, it is asked in a certain context—the 
context of the sort of things that love does. Take the question out 
of that context and there are plenty of things love cannot do. Love 
will not enable one, for example, to jump across the Thames, or 
make oneself invisible, or remove mountains, or change oneself into 
an animal (or even, for most of us, into a genius), or achieve any 
feat beyond one’s natural limitations. To expect love to do these 
things, through faith, is to expect the impossible. 

Perhaps the trite adage “‘ God is Love” is not far from the 
mark. What more can be desired of the deity, fundamentally, than 
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infinite love (taking the adjective within its context)?. Unlimited 
love, it seems to me, contains no error, ugliness or evil; that is, it 
contains, surely, truth, beauty and goodness—the trinity of life. 
What more could be desired of God than infinite love? What pur- 
pose is there in infinity to us other than the infinity of love? Endless 
space and time are incomprehensible to us, and lack purpose without 
a purpose of love. Infinity without love seems meaningless. That is, 
God’s infinity, as I see it, is per se no part of a rational faith. Only 
infinite love can form a basis of religion. To dwell on infinity apart 
from love is to divert the attention from the things that matter. 


2. The Omnipotence of God. The considerations just mentioned 
apply here also. Of what value to us is God’s omnipotence in itself? 
Of what precise purpose in themselves are miracles, wonders and 
“signs”? (‘‘ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.’’) 
Assuming God’s power is absolute and unlimited, what ground for 
belief is that? Does faith fail because omnipotence is disproved? 
If I do see “signs and wonders,” yet will I not believe on their 
account. Believe what? Believe in a divine magician? What is that 
to us, if our hearts are unmoved and our minds unchanged? 


I fail to see any purpose in the cosmos apart from its ethical 
content. If we do not exist to aspire after truth, beauty, goodness 
and love, I fail to see what we exist for at all. Does the mere existence 
of myriads of worlds, skilfully controlled by a guiding hand, signify 
anything in itself to us? Is not the inclining of the heart towards 
love for all that lives of greater significance than the universal order 
of creation as such? Similarly, omnipotence taken out of an ethical 
context is purposeless. 

When people worship God on account of his omnipotence as 
such, without regard to any moral aspect, they worship no God 
but an almighty conjuror. Is such worship of any more intrinsic 
value than superstitious lip service to a graven image? It savours 
of the anthropomorphism of ancient times. 

This aspect of omnipotence is closely related to infinity. As 
with size, so with power, quantity as such has little meaning and 
purpose. As Blake put it: 

“To see a world in a grain of sand 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 

And Eternity in an hour.” 
Is the omnipotence of God (if it exist) any more significant than the 
powerlessness of an infant, considered merely in terms of ability, 
apart from ability to do good and be good? It is the good element 
that has meaning—the transforming influence on our hearts. God 
the Father may reign over the universe in his omnipotence, but if 
God the Holy Spirit reigns not in our hearts, God the Father reigns 
in vain for us. As Jesus said: “‘ The kingdom of God is within you.” 
These words might be construed by some today asa charter for 
modern materialism. But in all honesty, if the will to be good and 
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do good around us evolves out of the workings of our physical 
bodies, does that really matter so long as the desire for goodness 
does evolve? Does it matter whence the “ Holy Spirit” comes so long 
as it does come? And when it does come, is it not in a very real 
sense “‘God,” if what I have been saying contains a shred of truth? 
Why must we insist that goodness in any form, if it is to be given 
the name “ God,’ must come from an omnipotent, infinite being? 
The universe is too vast for such dogma, the world too torn asunder 
for such exclusiveness. I believe the Church must throw open its 
doors to atheists, materialists, agnostics and their kindred in a new 
and real sense, and unhesitatingly proclaim as “‘ God ”’ whatsoever 
explanations of goodness the sincere unbeliever may offer. How 
can one seek God without questioning his very nature? Unless the 
Church acknowledges the ‘“‘ God” of the unbeliever (of whatso- 
ever kind or source), the Church may yet be in peril of closing its 
doors. This acknowledgment would be no more than the recognition 
that the spirit of goodness (a veritable Holy Spirit) stands in its 
own right, whencesoever it may come. For it has no essential 
connection with such qualities as omnipotence and infinity. 


3. The Omniscience of God. Here again the same sort of question 
imposes itself upon us. What is the purpose of knowledge without 
love? Is truth of any practical use if it does not lead us on to 
goodness and love? Paul said: ‘‘ Though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge . . . and have not 
love, J am nothing.” Surely we must apply at least as high an ideal 
to deity as we apply to ourselves? Take away goodness and love from 
knowledge, and is the residue worth having for its own sake? It 
can scarcely form the basis of religious faith and ideals. And if 
this applies to the limited knowledge of mortals, it applies, I suggest, 
to the omniscience of God. 

It may be objected that while knowledge without love is fruitless, 
so also is love without knowledge. I do not wholly dispute this. What 
I dispute is that a// knowledge is an appropriate subject of a rational 
faith. In keeping with my approach elsewhere in this article, I seek 
a mean between belief in the omniscience of God as such and belief 
in a God with no knowledge. I seem to find that mean in belief if 
divine inspiration which provides in any given circumstances the 
urge to master the knowledge necessary to put love to effect. Is it 
not the will to acquire knowledge for a good purpose, rather than 
the mere acquisition of knowledge as an end in itself, that is an 
appropriate subject of religious faith? This is not the same thing 
as belief in the omniscience of God. Even if God is omniscient, it 
seems to me there is a part of the totality of knowledge which is 
useless to the implementation of the will to do good. Therefore I 
question whether omniscience, any more than infinity or omni- 
potence, as such, is a proper subject of religious faith. 

4. The Omnipresence of God. In what sense (if at all) can God 
be regarded as present in the murderer at the time of the murder? 
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Even if in any technical theological sense, can this inchoate presence 
of God be regarded as any more significant to a rational layman, 
who is seeking facts and realities, than a “‘ legal fiction ” in the realm 
of law? Similar difficulties arise in the storm, the earthquake, the 
volcano. Is God present in such causes of untold damage and 
suffering? If so, what is that to the victims? A matter, surely, of 
no practical significance. Belief, to be of any value, requires not 
only reality, but significance, in its object. If the thing believed in 
has no significance, it matters not whether it is real. This article 
questions the significance of the traditional deity, quite as much as 
its reality. Elijah found not the Lord in the wind, the earthquake, 
the fire, but in the “‘ still small voice.” This is the gravamen of this 
article. Why must traditional theology find God in infinity, omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, omnipresence? Is he not to be found (in any 
significant sense) only in the “‘ still small voice”? of benevolence? 


5. The Benevolence of God. Take away the Holy Spirit of 
benevolence, and is there anything left in God the Father (real or 
otherwise) that is of any value or significance, or worthy of worship 
in any sense? 

It is curious that this attribute of God appears to be the one 
attribute that is not commonly spoken of as unlimited. Even the 
word ““ omnibenevolent ” does not mean infinitely benevolent, after 
the fashion of the other attributes of God. The Oxford Dictionary 
defines “‘ omnibenevolent ”’ as “‘ benevolent towards all.” ‘‘ Omni- 
benevolence ”’ is “‘ universal benevolence,” but this is not necessarily 
unlimited towards all. Yet this attribute of God is the one to which 
the adjective “‘infinite’? might be applied with some significance. 
Indeed, is a God who is not wholly and ideally good any God at 
all? If there is no such reality, one must of necessity worship the 
ideal. Which leads to the following question. Is not the Theist who 
believes in a God who permits evil less moral in outlook than the 
Humanist who denies such a God but believes in the ideal of supreme, 
utterly pure, unadulterated goodness? I strive to find the truth 
between these two positions, feeling that it is reasonable to suppose 
that such utter purity and goodness has an utterly pure and good 
source, uncontaminated by the insignificance of, or by the seemingly 
vicious circle and metaphysical confusion arising out of, the existence 
of evil in a universe supposedly created, or at least permitted, by an 
infinite, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent God. Such a source 
may reasonably be termed “‘ God the Holy Spirit.” 

I summarise my conclusions by a more specific reference to 
the orthodox Christian doctrine of the trinity. 

Unitarians have removed from this threefold symbol the second 
person of the trinity, on the ground that it appears to be inconsistent 
with the facts and to contain no essential value for them. They then 
equate the first and third persons of the trinity. . But they stop there. 
I maintain they should go further and remove the first person of 
the trinity as being equally inconsistent with the facts of experience 
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and containing no essential value. This would leave the third person 
of the trinity, the Holy Spirit, unbefogged by the welter of meta- 
physical confusion which I have briefly alluded to, as the one clear 
God of human experience. 

Why, the Humanist may ask, should not the third person of 
the trinity be removed? My answer is that that would not be con- 
sistent with the facts of experience. The Holy Spirit is of essential 
value to us. We do experience the benevolent spirit of love and good- 
ness. We do experience the urge to do good, the aspiration after 
beauty, the yearning for truth. These things are facts: they need no 
proof. We may not understand how they come about; we know 
not the why nor the wherefore; but the facts remain part and parcel 
of our everyday experience. They are, in a real and rational sense, 
a holy spirit (interpret it how you will) in which “ we live, and move, 
and have our being.”’ It matters not what you call this fact of experi- 
ence, “‘ God,” “‘ the Holy Spirit,” “‘ Eternal Power, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness,” or any of the other names it has 
been or could be, given. I have called it “‘ God the Holy Spirit,’’ but 
other names may be as good. Whatever you call it, however you 
interpret it, it remains a fact of ordinary experience, common to us all, 
a fact round which our lives revolve, and through which the human 
race evolves. 

This simple fact of experience is enough for me. I need no 
traditional God the Father to bolster it up. That is why I maintain 
that “‘ God the Holy Spirit ” (interpreted as each individual thinks 
ay) i the basis (and, to me, the only basis) of a rational religious 
aith. 


Oswald Deakin is a lay member of the Swansea Unitarian 
Church. His name will be known to readers of The Inquirer. 


CALVARY AND RESURRECTION 


If you have known the suffering of loss 
Or plumbed the depths of hell in sin’s despair; 
Then you have walked the road alone with God. 


If you have seen the glorious light of Christ 
Surge through the heart of men in mortal woe; 
This is the Resurrection of the Lord. 


If we can find the faith that good men hold 


Who grasp the hand of God in perfect Love; 
Then we can bear our lesser calvary. 


Berkhamsted, Herts. RUTH ANDERSON OAKLEY 


Religious Implications of 
John Dewey's Philosophy 


GERALD WEARY, A.B., B.D.* 
Part IIJ.—AESTHETICS AND ART 


“ Objects are actually aesthetic when they turn hazard and 
defeat to an issue which is above and beyond trouble and vicissitude. 
Festal celebration and consummatory delights belong only in a 
world that knows risk and hardship.” 

—JouHN Dewey, Experience and Nature, p.90 

“If it is better to travel than to arrive, it is because travelling 
is a constant arriving, while arrival that precludes further travelling 
is most easily attained by going to sleep or dying.” 

—JOHN Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct 

HEN we consider the significance of the end-means continuum 

for artistic experience we again find a deplorable situation, 

summed up in the notion that art is something for idle moments. 

Wherever that notion prevails, and the condition it describes really 

exists, we shall find a civilisation whose men and women are inwardly 

stultified, inhuman, unreal, with cheap and vulgar tastes, and a 

cultural life both ugly and depressing. To say that a civilisation is 

inartistic is to say about the worst thing that can be said of it; it 
is to condemn it. 

The distinction between aesthetics and art has been variously 
described, but in our day most of us tend to think of it simply as 
the difference between the producer’s point of view and the con- 
sumer’s. On the one hand we have the creation of a work of art, 
and on the other the perception and enjoyment of it. That in itself 
does not sound bad. What is bad is the common assumption that 
one is active and the other passive. That is why the one has some- 
times been called the masculine principle and the other the feminine. 
But whatever else the feminine principle may be, it is not passive. 
It may be receptivity, but it is a loving receptivity and as a loving 
receptivity it is active. So it is with aesthetic perception and enjoy- 
ment. A person may surrender himself to a work of art but unless 
he undergoes some transformation as a result, unless he undergoes 
somewhat the experience of the artist who produced the work, his 
surrender is not a surrender in any aesthetic sense. 

A second reason for not finding the distinction between 
aesthetics and art a happy one is that perception and enjoyment 
are one with the act of production. They support and sustain each 
other and cannot be separated. A chef, for example, not only knows 
how to prepare food; he also perceives and enjoys the qualities of 
food. This is also in some sense true of the epicure. The epicure 

*Personal Note p. 35 (part 1 of this volume.) 
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may not actually execute the skills of food preparation but he does 
know a great deal about the science of it. 

Although the distinction between aesthetics and art derives 
from ancient Greece, it is a distinction which certain conditions of 
modern life tend to reinforce. All of us have become specialists 
of one kind or another. This applies equally to the artist. He is a 
person who has developed special skills in producing objects for 
others to perceive and enjoy. He is the producer; the rest of us are 
consumers. As a result, there is something mysterious and ethereal 
about art for most of us. Those of us who are able to appreciate 
art to some degree become its consumers, but our consumption of 
it is, for the most part, for decoration and for odd moments of 
enjoyment. 

This situation is deplorable. It is true that to pursue any of the 
fine arts greatly a person must spend his life at it; and to the extent 
he does so he becomes a specialist. But it does not follow that the 
rest of us must be consumers. We can become artists in anything 
we do—in the home, in love, in friendship, in vocational life, in 
government. Abraham Lincoln, to cite a notable example, was a 
consummate artist. Imaginative vision informed his whole life and 
he progressively developed and acquired the skills of fulfilling it, 
especially the skills of achieving the possible—the art of democratic 
politics. Plato asserts that the greatest and fairest of the arts is 
government, an art “‘ which is concerned with the ordering of states 
and families,’ and which, aesthetically speaking, means to “‘ see the 
beauty of institutions and laws, and to understand that the beauty 
of them is all of one family.”” Whether or not Lincoln was conscious 
of this view of government, there can be no question but that he 
embodied it in his life. Housework as an art is no less fair. Certainly 
whether a housewife possesses it can make all the difference in the 
world to her happiness and the happiness of her household. 


Our failure to see these things is a measure of our undeveloped 
emotional life. J have no doubt that one of the factors most 
responsible for this situation is the notion that art is a compart- 
mentalised speciality. Religion happens to be another area in which 
persons may specialise, but it is a sad day in any person’s life when 
he concludes that religion is something that may be had by proxy. 
It is both natural and right that human beings should be religious 
and it is both natural and right that they should be artistic. Again, 
it is both natural and right that they should be skilled in practical 
work, an area which, of the three, is the most highly and extensively 
specialised. If, as has so often happened in history, any group of 
people within a society develops the notion that the practical is the 
speciality of another group, the result is a pathologically sick and 
divided society of an arrogant elite and a subservient working class. 
Where a similar situation exists in art, the result is widespread 
ugliness and inner stultification. 

Here I wish to discuss a view of art which I have found very 
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meaningful. If we achieve nothing more by it than to awaken 
ourselves to the fact that artistic experience is something that every 
human being may have and grow in, that is much. 

Aesthetically speaking, the artist is a person who perceives and 
enjoys objects in all their qualitative richness. So we would 
conclude, in answer to the question, ‘‘ What are we then to do to 
become artistic? ’ that we must “ stand and stare,” to quote W. H. 
Davies, a tramp, an outcast, a berry picker, who delighted in simple 
things, and who sang spontaneously, “‘ What is this life if, full of 
care, we have no time to stand and stare.”’ Although this is not a 
complete answer to our question most of us would admit that some 
of our most precious moments have been those in which we did 
nothing but sit, and in which reality seemed to open to us. We 
could well afford to “* stand and stare ” at the world more than we do. 


The Greeks called the world “ beauty.” They did so because 
they saw it as the fulfilment of divine creation, because they believed 
that its parts sustained and supported one another in one grand 
unity. But although the Greeks were in some sense right in believing 
that nothing is quite beautiful alone but is beautiful only in so far 
as it is a part of a whole, it is not necessary to accept their cosmo- 
logical view to find delight in the world. We have to stand and stare 
at the colours, the motions, the outlines, the groupings of sky, 
mountain, tree, and animal, to see that this is so. 

The truth is, however, that man is not a passive creature. He is 
active and his behaviour is prospective. It would seem, then, that, 
unless man is prepared to stand and stare, he cannot be artistic. 
Here we come to the second thing I want to say about the artistic 
experience. It is that we shall not begin fully to understand it apart 
from an understanding of the principle that the ends of life pre-exist 
in the means. In this principle lies not only the secret of artistic 
experience but also the secret of successful and happy living. Men 
like Emerson have seen this perfectly and have lived by it. Emerson, 
for example, saw clearly enough the importance of an immediate, 
direct, and intuitive perception of reality—it was one of his cardinal 
doctrines—but actually his emphasis fell upon the dynamic, develop- 
mental character of both man and nature. Life is a journey, a road; 
it is travelling, so that if ‘‘ to live the greatest number of good hours 
is wisdom ”’ it is incumbent upon us “to find the journey’s end in 
every step of the road.” ‘“‘ Everything good is on the highway.” 

The secret of finding the journey’s end in every step of the road 
lies in our perception of the fact that everything without exception 
may be regarded either as anend or as a means to some other end. 
If we get into the habit of looking upon every object as merely a 
means to achieving something else, our happiness is a prospective 
happiness, a happiness that never arrives ; whereas if we get into 
the habit of looking upon every object as being not only a means 
to something else but also as an end, our happiness is an immediate 
happiness as well as prospective. 
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In our discussion of the end-means continuum, we cited the 
farmer. It makes a big difference, we said, whether he is fond of 
plants and animals or whether he regards them merely as means to 
making money. It is not wrong that he should look upon them as 
a means to making money. Although this aim is a postponed aim, 
it is none the less legitimate and it is one of the sights ahead by 
which he keeps his activity as a farmer going. But if he looks upon 
them in this way only, he cuts himself off from an immediate source 
of enjoyment and happiness. He involves himself in an endless end- 
means activity whereby happiness is always postponed and never 
arrives. 

What is true of the farmer is also true of every other man who 
subordinates his activity to remote ends. The moment he severs 
his work from immediate satisfaction, “‘it becomes,” as Dewey 
correctly points out, “‘ ‘labour,’ drudgery, a task reluctantly per- 
formed,” which is precisely what most work in modern economic 
life has become. To rectify it does not mean ignoring the future. It 
means, as Dewey again says, that instead of subordinating the present 
to the future we use the foresight of the future to increase, refine 
and expand the meaning of present activity. 

The significance of the principle that the end pre-exists in the 
means for an understanding of artistic experience should be clear. 
It is that, when we live by the principle, our activity becomes 
meaningful and satisfying. 

We have not yet, however, described the end-means relationship 
sufficiently to enable us to grasp the full sweep of the artistic experi- 
ence. This brings us to a third thing in the development of our 
thesis. It is the fact that life is not a smooth, free flow of experience. 
If it were, it would put us to sleep. Rather it is an endless series of 
problems in which we no sooner bring one to fulfilment than we 
confront another. 

In other words, the end-means continuum is an endless series of 
beginnings and endings in which each beginning arises in response 
to a problematic situation and each ending is a resolution of that 
situation. Whatever the problematic situation may be—whether it 
is a lack, a want, a deficiency, or something else—we find ourselves 
in tension and conflict with our environment. We study the situation 
and then select the means which, in our judgment, best promises 
to overcome the factors of tension and opposition. Then we act 
upon it. It is a moment of uncertainty, of suspense, of doubt— 
the experience of the dark, which is an integral element of every 
creative act. If we are successful in resolving the factors of tension, 
conflict, and opposition, and carrying the situation to decisive issue, 
to consummation, it is a matter for rejoicing. and celebration. 
From there we move on to something else. 


It must be said that as a rule we are guided in our activity not 


only by an end which promises to resolve some immediate disturb- 
ance but also by some remote end which can be reached only after 
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we have successfully resolved a series of problems. It must also be 
said that our progression from one problematic situation to another 
is not mechanical but rather cumulative. To each new problematic 
situation we bring a richer self because of the problems we have 
encountered and successfully resolved in the past—a self richer in 
meanings, in insights, in sensitivities. The progression, in other 
words, is one of growth and development, and not a mechanical 
sequence. 

Above all it is undoubtedly true that wherever factors of 
tension, conflict, and opposition are wrestled with and successfully 
resolved, there you will find the roots of the aesthetic in experience. 
Here also in germ are all the canons of the arts. There is rhythm 
and movement in the successive steps we take to carry an activity 
to fulfilment. Stability inheres in the rhythmic and developing 
progression of this step-by-step activity. Since the steps of this 
activity fall into a meaningful pattern of end-means connections, 
we have order, design, form. Unity is the relation which part bears 
to part in this pattern of connections. Balance, equilibrium, har- 
mony, describe the orderly manner in which the energies of the 
situation interact and sustain one another. The canons of art are 
not imposed from without. They develop out of a certain kind of 
activity and describe it. 

But what, it will be asked, distinguishes an aesthetic experience 
from one that is intellectual or practical? It was in anticipation of 
that question that I was careful to state that in the resolution of a 
problematic situation we find the roots or germ of the aesthetic in 
experience. In answer to the question I think it should first be said 
that no human experience is exclusively one thing rather than another, 
that is, exclusively intellectual, or exclusively practical, or exclusively 
emotional. Thinking is intellectual and yet any act of thinking 
carried to completion has aesthetic quality. Since its materials are 
signs and symbols, rather than qualities that appeal directly to the 
senses, it is not likely that it wili ever be as popular as the fine arts. 
On the other hand, there can be no question but that in its selection 
and organisation of materials it is clearly as much of an art as is 
any other art. Nor can there be any question but that in wrestling 
with a problem and carrying it to a successful intellectual conclusion 
a thinker finds genuine emotional satisfaction. And thinking can 
also be very practical. 

What is true of an intellectual experience is also true of aesthetic 
experience. It has its practical and intellectual aspects as well as 
emotional. It is none the less true, however, that the experiences in 
question are dominantly one or the other—intellectual, practical, or 
aesthetic. Which one it is will depend upon what the controlling 
purpose of an experience is. For the artist, the controlling purpose 
is to create an object that is directly satisfying in perception. In 
taking, for example, some human experience from real life for his 
material, he will sift, select, organise, and refine that material into 
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a rich, rounded, and orderly work of art that is at once directly 
satisfying and enjoyable. The work will be meaningful, hence in 
some sense intellectual, but not intellectual in the sense that its 
purpose is to give us some abstract truth or formuia or intellectual 
conclusion which can be used in the practical situations of life. 
Its purpose is simply to express a complete, integrated experience. 

A couple of summers ago I spent a day in the Blue Hill potteries 
of Maine where I watched a number of men and women make 
dishes by hand. Functionally speaking, almost anything will serve 
as a dish, but here were persons who would shape and reshape a 
dish until they could pronounce it good. Obviously, good did not 
mean to them the practical consideration of whether or not the object 
was something that could be eaten from but whether it was pleasing 
to the eye. They were persons who found their work a satisfying 
experience. 

A chair is something to sit on and, if one is in need of something 
to sit on, it becomes a matter of practical importance to shape and 
produce something that will serve that purpose. But there are needs 
of the human being which a chair may also meet, other than comfort 
or hygienic posture or efficiency at a desk; for instance, the need 
for the article to meet the needs of the eye. In this respect there is all the 
difference in the world between a Windsor or Hitchcock chair and 
the ordinary mass-produced chair. The one has not only the quality 
of comfort but also the qualities of charm and grace. The other 
may or may not be comfortable but it will hardly have aesthetic 
quality. The reason for the difference is that the one was lovingly 
produced to meet the needs of sense perception; the other was not. 


Many of us today equate beauty with functionalism. I am pretty 
much convinced that this is the result of the influence of a com- 
mercial and industrial society upon us. If by functionalism we mean 
more than whether a thing is efficient and utilitarian; if by it we 
mean serving the needs of the individual as a whole self, then I 
can have no quarrel with it. But ‘ functional’ is a term that blinds 
us to the fact that there is more in beauty than mere absence of 
clumsiness; that a thing can be utilitarian and at the same time a 
thing of sheer delight or a thing of ugliness. 

An Englishman by the name of Mr. Southey, who lived in the 
early 19th century, wrote in his Colloquies on Society that he had 
found a way “in which the effects of manufactures and agriculture 
may be compared. And what was this way? To stand on a hill, 
to look at a cottage and a factory, and to see which is the prettier.” 
If Mr. Southey returned to earth he could still make a good case 
for himself. For we, too, live in a society that places little importance 
upon the aesthetic in people’s lives. Efficiency, routine, repetition 
of meaningless tasks, avoidance of disturbing situations, are all 
ways of looking upon objects not as things of direct perception but 
as means only. The consequences could hardly be other than wide- 
spread ugliness and human unhappiness. 
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Webster’s dictionary defines taste not only as “‘ that which one 
relishes or prefers” but also as the “‘ power of discerning and 
appreciating fitness, beauty, order, congruity, proportion, sym- 
metry, or whatever constitutes excellence.’ I hardly see how we 
can develop this power in any field without serving some kind of 
apprenticeship. To see a landscape as a geologist sees it we must 
serve an apprenticeship in geology. To perceive and enjoy the world 
of the musician we must serve an apprenticeship in music. To 
perceive the aesthetic quality in thinking, to acquire the sense of 
what goes with what, in clean, logical order, we must serve an 
apprenticeship in wrestling with intellectual problems. To appreciate 
the moral and spiritual sensitiveness of a noble character we must 
serve an apprenticeship in moral living. To understand and appreciate 
that life itself may be an art we must serve an apprenticeship in life 
as meaningful, creative activity. 


The real reason why we fail to undergo an apprenticeship in 
life as an art is not that we lack time. It is rather because of our 
aimlessness, our drift, our indifference, our mechanical efficiency, 
our routine, our tepidity, our submission to convention, our apathy, 
our lack of imaginative vision. It is because of our notion that art 
is something for odd moments rather than the realisation of quality 
in daily living. Again, it is because we avoid those disturbing 
situations in life in which lie the roots of all aesthetic experience, 
and hence of taste. 

What we make of the roots of the aesthetic in experience to 
increase the qualitative richness of our lives depends upon several 
factors. It depends, for one thing, on whether or not we seek to 
withdraw from the stream of life and its disturbing problematic 
situations. To throw oneself into the stream of life, to wrestle with each 
problem as it arises, is, we said, to bring to each succeeding problem 
‘**a richer self because of the problems we have encountered and 
successfully resolved in the past—a self richer in meanings, in 
insights, in sensitivities.”” On the other hand, to avoid the ugly, the 
painful, the problematic, to make comfort and safety the motto of 
our lives, is only to succeed in producing drabness, dullness, stagna- 
tion. That is why there will always be some lives richer and fuller 
than others. 

The use we make of the roots of aesthetic experience to increase 
the qualitative richness of our lives depends upon whether we carry 
our experiences of uncertainty and suspense, of elation and dis- 
appointment, into consciousness and celebrate them. A man applying 
for a job can be only one more item in the routine of a business 
man’s life. Yet in this encounter between two men, carried to decisive 
issue, we have all the stuff we need to give us a rich, dramatic unity 
of experience. Only art can express that unity to us. By so expressing 
it, we deepen our sensitivities to life. By so expressing and celebrating 
our own individual experiences of challenge and struggle and achieve- 
ment, we find that what seemed very important at the time is less 
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so now, that what seemed of minor significance then was really the 
significance of the whole experience; we find that this significance 
is clarified and intensified for us in our consciousness, that it puts 
a new perspective upon the problems we are now undertaking. 
Here it is that religion and art partially merge, for religion too is 
celebration and “‘all great art is religious art.” Not the short 
poems of modern poetry but only epic drama with its vision of the 
amplitude of life can reveal something of the difference. The fact 
that we lack a commanding vision to celebrate in epic proportions 
is a measure of the spiritual malaise of modern man. To some 
this is an invitation to re-introduce the traditional standardised 
faiths of yesterday. But if there is any sense in anything we have 
said it is that this effort is doomed to failure. Only in a recovery 
of integrity of living is there hope. Given that, a dawn of new 
splendour will arise. 


RAILWAY SUICIDE 


A mortal nightmare ended on this line, 

Ten metal moments from the world outside. 

The milkcans and the packaged passengers 
Stood still; no sound except a sign that groaned, 
A half-turned tap that dropped its dirty tears. 


Then the brakes shouted, and the man was mute. 
A tired traveller, his slack body slept; 

His soul, celestial firework, rocketed 

Away. Ten clock ticks brought the sympathy 
This abstract accident had living lost. 


ROSEBAY, OR FIREWEED 


While savage storms blew west across the world, the troops 
Worshipped the sun-god, Mithras, in the dark. I hear 
The rosebay rustle over London’s Roman stones. 


My thumb scratches the surface of a calcined brick, 
I stand on the deserted bomb-site and I hear 
The fireweed rustle over London’s broken stones. 


Now we recreate the sun, our molten matrix; 
The tribes approach; the chain reaction leaves no ear 
To hear, no rosebay, and no stones. 


Taunton P. J. HELM 


Ethics in a Business Society 
ORLICH PROHAZKA, Pu.D.* 


a Foreword to Ethics in a Business Society by Marquis 
Childs and Douglass Cater (Harper, New York, 1954) informs 
the reader about a strange association of the protestant churches 
with the representatives of acknowledged American economists in 
order to deal with economic questions. A radical European socialist, 
not to speak of an Eastern Marxist, would be even more suspicious 
when informed that this endeavour was initiated by a huge donation 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and that even the United Auto 
Workers and C.I.O. contributed generously to the popularisation 
of the six-volume study which was the result of the combined efforts 
of the Churches and the social scientists. 

A radical socialist would greet this event as another proof of 
treason against the masses. He would have no difficulty in ranging 
it in the long succession of policies in which the Church as a hand- 
maiden (ancilla) has assisted the worldly setup by lending its 
sanctions. The book does not hide historical facts of this type. 
It deals freely with “‘ the acclimatization of Christianity to capitalist 
‘America,’ of the Protestant church which ‘‘ was considered as 
scarcely more than a ceremonial ratification of the morality that 
prevailed ” (pp.136,137); it cites prominent clergymen who have 
linked worldly success to the grace of God, and considered poverty 
as God’s punishment (pp.84, 58, 137, 139). Is the present collabora- 
tion of the pulpit and the economists another example of the sub- 
servience of religion to the secular powers? Is it a corroboration 
of the Marxist theory that religion serves to stultify the masses in 
order to keep them submissive to their lot? Or is this vivid interest 
of churches in economic developments an expression of a sincere 
alarm, an urge to speak when the clouds darken, when the fears 
are spreading that ‘‘ man surrendered his destiny to forces beyond 
his control,” when “ pessimism and a gloomy kind of fatalism ” 
colour the outlook of many thoughtful people? 

A careful reading of the book confirms the second view. It is 
a serious analysis of the relation between ethics and economics 
throughout the three stages of the development of Western civilisa- 
tion. In the first stage, in “‘ the age of certitude,’ economics was a 
mere subdivision of religious ethics. The Churches played a vital 
integrative role in society. In the second stage the faith arose “ that 
the greatest good derives inevitably from the free and untrammelled 
expression of each individual’s self-interest, with religion and ethics 
set off in a separate and private compartment ” (p.157). ‘‘ God was 
no longer in business in any real sense” (p.86). The economic 
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process of accumulation of capital integrated the antagonistic wills 
of individuals in a new, secular harmony. In the third period, which 
we are witnessing and can hardly as yet grasp, the integrative 
function of the economic process is slackening down. If a vacuum 
is not to arise by which dictatorship will be sucked in, the church 
must renew its integrative function. God must re-enter into business. 


These considerations raise the question whether the integrative 
function of the self-governing economy is lessening? The opinions 
of the economists are divided. Keynesians speak of secular stagna- 
tion and structural crisis. The classical, or orthodox, economists 
maintain their confidence in a self-regulating market economy. This 
failure of the social sciences to agree on an objective analysis which 
would provide governmental policy with a solid basis is reflected 
in the book. Significantly enough the “‘laymen’s”’ position seems to 
be more critical of the /aissez-faire system than that of the economists 
on the panel. It seems as if the churches are preparing themselves 
for a “‘ new Reformation ” even if, for the time being, opinion has 
not crystallised enough to achieve a definite realisation of the need. 

There is no better way to present the role of the church as a 
balancing factor in the present confusion than through the achieve- 
ment of a historical perspective. This is the approach of Ethics 
in the Business Society. Let us attempt here a brief historical survey. 
Economics as a subdivision of ethics. 

The pre-capitalist stage of society is described under the aptly 
chosen name of “the age of certitude.” This roughly coincides 
with the terms of comparative historians who speak of the first 
stage of the cycle as a “religious stage” or “‘ culture” as dis- 
tinguished from “civilisation.” The main characteristic of the 
pre-capitalist stage is its static character. For a thousand years 
there was practically no technological progress. The earth was tilled 
always in the same way, the craftsmen were using the same tools. 
In modern language we would say that the productivity of labour 
was practically constant. The consequence was that the same 
portion of the population had always to toil in the country to feed 
all the population, that the same portion of craftsmen had to work 
to provide them with tools and crafts, and the same portion could 
devote itself to spiritual and secular leadership. The stratification 
of society into these classes was considered natural, pre-ordained 
by God. Rulers derived their power from God’s pre-arrangement. 

All institutions of society were shaped in accordance with the 
Christian faith. When there was doubt, the Holy Scriptures 
were taken as a basis for interpretation. The truth in this static 
society could be found only by recourse to the past, to traditions, 
revelations, ancient sages. People were orienting themselves by 
hindsight, not by looking to the future. 

Society was polarised by a common religious faith. A good 
Christian made a good citizen. Civitas Dei, not the secular organisa- 
tion, was of prime concern. “ The suggestion that religion was in 
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any sense irrelevant to the immediate concern of daily life would have 
seemed strange in the Middle Ages. Such a suggestion might even 
have sounded heretical in an age when the embrace of the Church 
included man’s every thought and action.” (p.11). 


Economic questions were considered only in relation to morality. 
Tawney is quoted concerning medieval thought: ‘‘ The significance 
of its contribution consists, not in particular theories as to prices 
and interest . . . but in its insistence that society is a spiritual organism, 
not an economic machine, and that economic activity, which is one 
subordinate element within a vast and complex unity, requires to be 
controlled and repressed by reference to the moral ends for which 
it supplies the material means ”’ (p.25). It is difficult for us to-day 
to reconstruct a true picture of the social organism of medieval 
society. We inherited the language of that period and are using 
the same terms: prices, money, wealth, interest, property, but the 
connotation of these terms has completely changed. An illustration 
might help us to understand this statement. Could even the most 
far sighted scholar at the end of the feudal period grasp the idea 
of the functioning of a capitalist process on the basis of his experience? 
He would know what interest (usury) was, but how could he grasp 
its self-adjusting function, its balancing function between the supply 
and demand of capital? How could he imagine “ capital ’’ when he 
knew only static ‘‘ wealth,’’ a statue, a castle, or a work of craftsman- 
ship? He knew prices which were authoritatively established at 
such a level that everyone would “ have the necessaries of life suitable 
for his station ”’ (p.13); how could he imagine the law of supply 
and demand? How could he imagine that numerus clausus could 
be abolished, that nobody would need to control the weight of the 
product and keep an eye on the people who endangered their souls 
by “ traffic in money and goods” (p.14)? How could he imagine 
that a social order could be built upon the self-interest of men whose 
nature was evil and vicious (naturaliter et inevitabiliter mala et 
vitiata natura) since the first day of creation? All this would be 
beyond his comprehension. And we have equal difficulty in 
understanding the pre-capitalist social system on the basis of our 
experience and in words which conform to our present knowledge. 


We might be helped in understanding the pre-capitalist social 
structure by Herbert Spencer’s comparison of it to army organisation. 
In the army too, there is no freedom like that of civil life; there are 
personal relations, not anonymous subordination to impersonal 
economic Jaws; an order is deliberately devised and maintained; 
hierarchy, not equality, is the rule. Yet the army can be filled with 
a Christian spirit, justice and humanism may be secured, misuse 
excluded. There is, indeed, a danger that if this Christian polarisation 
is abandoned, an army organisation might, under a despot, turn 
into serfdom and tyranny. eiint 1 

It was just the Christian orientation in the pre-capitalist society 
that secured its greatness. We cannot help thinking that this period 
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achieved a greater amount of happiness than our modern confused 
time. The creative power of its artists, the free co-operation of all 
creative factors in the community on the monuments of cathedrals, 
the beauty of the cities, the melodies of folksongs, all speak of a 
full and healthy life in a stable and secure community. 

Integration by economic process; utilitarian morality. : 

The main characteristic of the capitalist period is its dynamic. 
The feudal period knows only “wealth” It could “invest” its 
surplus money only in building cathedrals or castles, or buying 
statues. Upon spending, not saving, depended the employment of 
artists and the prosperity of the community. 

With the coming of capitalism a new kind of “ wealth,” 
capital, appeared. Capital has a dynamic character; if invested in 
manufacture it reproduces itself with something more. This is due 
to the increased productivity of labour by machinery or by division of 
labour in manufacture. Only now do “ savings ” acquire meritorious 
connotation. Whoever saves contributes to the stock of available 
capital by which the amount of harnessed energy is increased, 
and as a result, the productivity of labour increases and the general 
standard of living improves. The maxim of conduct has changed; 
not upon spending, but upon saving, depends the wealth of society. 

In the process of accumulation of capital, technological progress 
is automatically achieved for the benefit of the whole. However, 
this benefit of the whole does not follow as such from any deliberate 
decision. It is a mere by-product of individuals who look out for 
their own interests. Thus a miracle became possible: although 
everyone looked out for his own interest only, and although there 
was nobody to be concerned for society as a whole, a marvellous 
harmony arose. The philosophers found here on earth a picture 
of an autonomous justice which they expected in heaven; everyone 
is automatically rewarded or punished according to his merits in 
developing material wealth. 

This change from static to dynamic social conditions, in which 
the egoistic interests of individuals were mechanically integrated, 
mirrors itself in new philosophies. Adam Smith advances the theory 
that under free economic conditions everyone is led by an invisible 
hand to fulfil tasks which were originally not intended, but which 
nevertheless serve the whole. The private and the public interest 
always coincide, according to this theory. Economics became a 
natural science; the classical economists did not create, they only 
discovered the laws of economic mechanism. As the bee follows 
its own interest in flying from flower to flower (responding to 
stimuli) and yet by some miracle (or invisible bee-hand) is pushed 
to benefit the common good of the beehive, so now in the human 
society, although everyone responds to the stimuli of his private 
interest only, the interest of the whole is, in some undefinable pre- 
ordained way, secured. In fact, the harmony of society was not 
deliberately devised, it was ‘‘ natural,’’ or casual, as in the bee-hive. 
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From these observations a new philosophy of individualism 
was born. The people were given credit for the new easy social 
order. They seemed to be imbued by the wisdom of church-fathers 
who speculated on the ideal pattern of medieval society. The nature 
of sinful medieval man seemed to be perfected. ‘‘ All these streams 
of thought contributed to the concept of man as a beneficent egoist 
choosing, by reason of a kind of divine harmony plucked out of 
the air, the right rather than the wrong course. The conviction of 
a more or less fore-ordained goodness of the individual contributed 
much to the rise of democracy and utilitarian socialism” (p.46) 

Religious ethics was superseded by a morality derived from the 
nature of man, a utilitarian morality. This became possible because 
mere negative virtues, ‘‘ not to disturb the others,”’ provided enough 
cement of cohesion in the new system. Economics and ethics were 
divorced. The periods of crises and depressions prove to us that the 
business man does not and cannot consider the social implications 
of his decisions. ‘‘... the business man has as his first responsibility 
to keep his business solvent, for if his business is bankrupt it will 
no longer provide a living . . .”’(p.173). ‘‘ God was no longer in 
business . . .” (p.86). 

Under the classical conditions of a self-unfolding economic 
process the active role of the church as an integrative social element 
was nullified. The churches continued, indeed, to exert their influence, 
to smooth out injustices, to influence education, etc. Their function 
can be compared to the charitable action of men trying to help in 
a flood disaster or other natural catastrophe. There was no place 
for active role of the churches in a system which had its own philosophy 
of salvation by expansion of production and its own morality of 
pecuniary interest! The better we understand the fundamental 
difference between the active integrative function of the church in 
the pre-capitalist period and the annulment of this function by 
economic process in the capitalist period, the better we can see the 
need for revival of this function at present. The struggle for the 
rehabilitation of the churches as an active integrative element in 
society will be described under the next heading. 

Decline of economic integration: God or tyrant. 

In the capitalist period the economic process became the back- 
bone of social harmony. As the antagonistic interests of individuals 
were integrated into it, man’s nature seemed to be perfected. It is 
evident that if the integrative power of the process slackens down, 
man will reappear as wicked and egoistic; and as the authority of 
the church as an integrative element is eliminated by the process, 
the task to reform man will fall to secular powers. “‘ But if beneficence 
does not in fact evolve according to schedule, if the treacherous and 
stubborn stuff of human nature does not behave in accordance with 
theory, then in a complex society an ever greater and greater recourse 
must be had to the state, that is to say the policemen ” (p.68). 

The question whether or not the capitalist self-regulating process 
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can bring us upwards toward the level of wealth which is technologic- 
ally attainable is of vital significance for the future of the West. 
In a race between East and West the power which slackens down is 
automatically defeated. And even more, our situation in a dynamic 
process could be compared to a flying airplane: it cannot stop 
without being destroyed: ‘‘ The aircraft is a symbol of our times. If 
it stops, it falls out of the sky and is destroyed ”’(p.116). 

It is not a question of liking or disliking our economic system. 
It is a question of having enough caution to check our economic 
mechanism upon which depends the future of our two-thousand- 
year-old culture. No scepticism is superfluous; any error might 
become fatal. Nobody is more endangered than he who is not 
aware of danger. 

Unfortunately scientific opinion concerning the operative power 
of our economic system is split into two schools which stand for 
quite opposite diagnoses and remedies. Let us mention both, the 
Keynesian and the orthodox view: 

(A) The late Lord Keynes pointed out “‘ that the interest rate 
did not serve to bring about an automatic equation of savings and 
investments. Instead, there could be a condition of under-investment 
(or over-saving) in an economy with a resulting shortage of pur- 
chasing power, soon followed by a fall in production, prices, and 
employment. At some point, presumably, a balance of savings 
effort with investment intentions would restore the equilibrium of 
the economy—but at a lower level of output and income ”’ (p.124). 
Keynesians speak of secular stagnation: under normal circumstances 
(or laissez-faire conditions) the economy, if unaided, will operate 
under less than full employment. From this diagnosis follows the 
treatment: ‘‘ High public spending and low taxes—in short an 
unbalanced budget—were the weapons with which to attack under- 
employment ”’(p.125). 

The scientific criticism of the Keynesians has nothing to do 
with the old valuative judgments passed on capitalism. Keynes’s 
statement could be compared with that of a mechanic who points 
out that a plug in our engine is failing to ignite the fuel (oversavings). 
Would it not be careless not to pay attention to his voice even if 
the lives of only a few persons are in jeopardy? And in the social 
scale it is the future of the West itself that is at stake. 

Confirmation of the breakdown of factors within the system 
comes also from other quarters. Let us quote from p.179: ‘‘ To 
resist the mood of pessimism, defeatism, in a time such as ours is 
not easy. A school of history is developing that correlates the rise 
of a free society with the opening of new land to discovery and 
settlement that accompanied the Renaissance. Now that there is 
no more free land to be found, freedom itself is doomed.” In other 
words, the curtain is coming down on an era that was scarcely more 
than an eyewink measured on the clock of infinity. Keynesian ‘ lack 
of investment opportunities” in a “‘ mature economy ” is another 
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description of the lack of geographical space for the ever-expanding 
economic process. 

The symptoms of the mature economy are seen in the growing 
concentration of the giant corporations. ‘‘ The American ideal of 
living has not changed, but the forms of our economic life have 
changed and most radically. The new forms of industrial organisation 
are such that competition has become a vastly more difficult status 
to maintain and the American ideal of free living for people is not 
nearly so easy of achievement as before organisations superseded 
men in the economy ” (p.106). “‘ No great stretch of the imagination 
is required to foresee that if nothing is done to check the growth 
in concentration, either the giant corporation will ultimately take 
over the country, or the government will be impelled to step in and 
impose some form of direct regulation in the public interest. In 
either event, collectivism will have triumphed over free enterprise. . .”’ 
(p.104: from the United States Federal Trade Commission’s Report). 

(B) The orthodox view is in every respect opposite to the 
Keynesian one. Orthodox economists point out past achievements: 
the output of goods and services has been doubled every twenty 
years since 1890, and there is no reason, in their view, why this rate 
of growth cannot further continue. They are convinced that under 
the unrestrained free-enterprise system the “‘ play of economic forces, 
as expressed in open market prices, helps to correct any imbalance. 
Trouble only arises when governments step in and futilely attempt 
to supplant the function of a free market itself ”’ (p.118). The return 
of a Republican Administration in the United States in 1953 was 
greeted with the hope “ of freeing the free enterprise system, restoring 
the normal working of the market place, permitting the interest 
rate to regain its natural level, and above all obeying the dictates of 
economic law ’’(p.120). All difficulties of the economy are ascribed 
to the intervention of the state into business. If unshackled, the 
free-enterprise system can operate as smoothly in the future as 
it did in the past, according to the orthodox view. ‘‘ Together we’re 
going to give private enterprise a chance to prove what it can really 
do for America when it is unshackled and encouraged ”’ (Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, p.120). We can only regret that this 
proof is not convincing in an economy when “ the government buys 
the total or the vast preponderance of certain commodities,” when 
it is the biggest debtor and financier in many industrial branches, 
and when 60 per cent. of the budget is devoted to military spending. 


The question of the soundness and further operational value of 
unrestricted free economy remains unsettled among economists. 
This cannot but reflect itself in the discussion with the churches. 
But the survey of historical development of ethics and economics 
provides a perspective from which we can see the significance of 
the present attempt of churches to take an active role in socio- 
economic problems. Whatever reforms may be necessary, they must 
be tested by ethical criteria if the West is to survive. When the 
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mechanical supports of social order are failing, the religious-ethical 
inheritance is recalled. ‘“‘ And the question is not whether an 
authoritative church should take control again. It is a question 
whether the secular functions of society . . . can be relied upon to 
serve human destiny. For many in the West the twentieth century 
has seemed to give quite decisively and finally a negative answer ” 
(p.176). 

a Those who believe that the churches must recover their active 
role in socio-economic problems can relate themselves to an old 
tradition of the Social Gospel. For them Jesus Christ is not only a 
theological figure, but a statesman and philosopher: ‘‘ Under the 
tense activity of modern social and industrial conditions the Church, 
if it is to give a real leadership, must grapple, . . . with the problems 
of social and industrial justice” (p.145). From Social Gospel 
pioneers grew the social conscience of the church with new attempts 
to establish the United States Federal Council of Churches and 
recently the National Council. Their programme is characterised 
as follows: ‘‘ Christians in America make no claims to unity on a 
specific set of political or economic programmes. But there is 
none-the-less the persistent attempt in church life to bridge the 
barriers, to break down the irreconcilables, so that economic or 
political concepts will not be allowed to harden into unmalleable 
support for, or opposition to, the status quo.” “‘ There can be no such 
meaning in a Christianity which clings to the old individualism of 
the nineteenth century and which gives unquestioned defence to 
the status quo in political and economic life ” (pp.151, 152). 


Let us summarise by means of a comparison. The three stages 
of the ethico-economic relation can be compared with the toy top 
held at rest, spinning and slowing down. 

First the top is held upright by a deliberate effort. What is 
“upright ’” must be found by a tangent to the stars or by knowledge 
of the forces of gravity. This can be compared with the first stage 
of society polarised by ethical ideals, where economic questions are 
a part of the religious world view. 

In the second stage the top spins and automatically maintains 
balance in an upright position. It gives credit to itself for this 
achievement: it feels enlightened, pre-ordained to virtue, held by 
an invisible hand. By these self-conceited fictions it blinds itself 
to the reality of spinning which is the true cause of its balance. 


In the third stage the retardation of spinning occurs, and the 
top totters to a stop. Unless the spinning is restored or, if this is 
not possible, unless the tangent to the stars is restored it will be 
foredoomed to fall. 


The Grace of Staying Together and 
Growing Together 


COMMENTS ON THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS, Pu.D.* 


ee principal significance of the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches resides perhaps in the fact that it 
took place at ail. To be sure, forty-five per cent. of Christendom— 
Roman Catholicism—was not represented. Almost all the non- 
Roman churches, however, came together again ‘‘to achieve a 
greater unity in the constituent churches ” and “‘ to achieve a more 
effective relevance for the churches in face of their own disunity 
and in face of the secular and non-Christian world.” This very 
statement of the purposes of the ecumenical movement presupposes 
a disunity stemming from national and other historical influences 
upon the articulation of the faith—in ecclesiology and worship, in 
theology and social ethics. Despite these differences of outlook 
and tradition, the First Assembly at Amsterdam (1948) already had 
declared, “‘ We intend to stay together.”” The Second Assembly at 
Evanston went further when it declared, “‘ To stay together is not 


enough. We must go forward. . . We dedicate ourselves to God 
anew, that he may enable us to grow together.” “‘He has kept us 
together.” 


The grace that has kept the ecumenical movement together is 
not to be understood apart from certain conditions that have 
obtained. One of the things that has made possible the “ staying 
together ” and the “ growing together ” is the virtual tabu that has 
forestalled any continuing or serious discussion of the unfortunate, 
decisive theological formula of the movement, the Christological 
definition of ‘“‘ our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” Little 
was said at Evanston about this formula. The discussion of it would 
certainly not have served the purpose of the movement “‘ to achieve 
a greater unity ” and “‘ to achieve a more effective relevance.” It 
would even have brought out into the open the conviction of some 
of the theologians that the formula is heretical. 

With respect to other basic issues also, the search for an explicitly 
formulated unity has issued again and again in new questions that 
have pushed the search for unity and relevance in new directions. 
Thus important differences among Christians have not been dis- 
cussed to the point of issuing in sharp and unyielding opposition. 
We can see this fact plainly if we take a rapid glance at the course 
of development pursued by ecumenical studies and discussions for 
the past quarter of a century. 


*Personal Note p. 144. 
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Following the Lausanne Conference of 1927, the leaders assumed 
that the orientation of the movement must be to New Testament 
studies, that the only authority that could bind Christians together 
was that which had been received from the apostolic churches. But 
unity with respect to this hoped-for orientation could not be achieved 
in the manner originally contemplated. The attempt issued in a 
question, ‘‘ What is the unity of the New Testament?” In con- 
fronting this question and through, gradually observing that the 
variety of answers to it was dependent in marked degree upon 
confessional differences, the leaders were constrained to face a 
somewhat different problem, the question as to the character of the 
constituent churches of the ecumenical movement, for not only did 
the churches interpret the New Testament differently in the modern 
period, but also it was recognised that at the very beginning of the 
Christian movement the churches had affected the making of the 
New Testament itself. Had not the churches appeared before the 
New Testament did? Had they not even given shape to the New 
Testament? Did not the existence and character of the canon itself 
pose theological and ecclesiological problems? The main outcome 
of the Edinburgh Conference (1937) was that a thorough study of 
the doctrines of the church should be undertaken. By 1948 at the 
Amsterdam Assembly the tension between “‘ catholic ’’ and “ evan- 
gelical ” doctrines of the church (between the communio episcoporum 
and the communio fideum) came to the fore, a tension that involved 
other issues beyond the ecclesiological. From all these discussions 
there issued disagreements as well as agreements. At Lund (1952) 
the disagreements and agreements reached a new niveau. It was 
decided that ecclesiology must be viewed in the perspective of 
Christology and of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Two new theo- 
logical commissions were appointed, one to report “‘ on Christ and 
the Church,” and the other to deal with “‘ our Oneness in Christ 
and our Disunity as Churches.” Meanwhile, in order to achieve a 
more effective relevance in face of the world situation it had been 
decided to consider at Evanston also the eschatological theme, 
“* Christ—the Hope of the World.” And now, since the meeting of 
the Evanston Assembly, the Faith and Order Commission has 
decided to inaugurate a new theological commission to deal with 
“* Tradition and Our Traditions.” 

These modern ecumenical conferences have in one respect been 
quite different from the ancient ones. They have not groaned and 
travailed to settle once and for all the particular issue at hand. Again 
and again the consensus has brought new questions to the fore. 
Again and again it has indicated the points at which the churches 
should try together to re-think the nature of Christian faith. 

The same type of consensus—that is, consensus as to what the 
central questions are—is the only kind that has been possible also 
in the sphere of the theological bases for social ethics, for here too 
different approaches are made by the different traditions, for example 
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by Lutherans (who always begin with a theory of the orders), and 
Anglicans (who begin with a sacramental theory), and Calvinists 
and certain Nonconformists (who stress the idea of the holy com- 
munity as a means of sanctification). It is a striking fact that the 
social-ethical sections of the Evanston Report do not try to give a 
theological basis that explicitly takes these differences into account. 
Indeed, these sections of the Report have little connection with the 
theological sections which are eschatological in emphasis—a caesura 
that in the opinion of many gives the social ethics sections an unfor- 
tunate moralistic flavour. At the same time, it should be observed 
that very important practical judgments were arrived at without the 
benefit of explicit theological agreements. 

It is the consensus that has not settled basic questions defini- 
tively and that has agreed on what the questions are which has helped 
the churches of the ecumenical movement to stay together and to 
grow together out of something deeper than doctrinal agreement. By 
this procedure the participating groups have not been ‘“‘prevented 
from receiving correction from one another in Christ’’ (to quote the 
message of the Amsterdam Assembly). To the extent that the pro- 
cedures we have described are characteristic of the ecumenical 
movement the latter can be said to have resisted the temptation to 
succumb to a legalism of the word, to a legalism of formulas. The 
resistance to this temptation was clearly evident at Evanston. The 
Report in its treatment of eschatology is one that can be accepted 
by member churches only with the fingers crossed and only because 
it stresses that freedom of interpretation is permitted. The two first 
speakers at Evanston, Professors Schlink and Calhoun, were at 
considerable distance from each other in their exercise of this 
freedom. The newspaper reporters at the press conferences tried 
to get these theologians to clash. Professor Schlink responded, “ I 
agree with Professor Calhoun so far as he goes. I begin where he 
leaves off.”’ An ironic spirit (uncharacteristic of the ancient ecumen- 
ical conferences) has made possible the “‘ staying together’ and 
“the growing together.” 

On the other hand, one could at Evanston hear certain speakers 
who each as much as said that a given problem could be solved if 
only the view of his own tradition were adopted by the ecumenical 
movement as a whole. Moreover, very pertinent critical questions 
were not even hinted at in the public discussions. For example, 
I heard no mention of Bultmann’s demythologising position with 
respect to New Testament eschatology and the belief in the resurrec- 
tion. At the same time official reports contain eschatological 
assertions which can be accepted only by Fundamentalists. 


As has been often observed also in the history of the interpreta- 
tion of political constitutions, ambiguity would seem to be an 
ingredient of the process of staying together. To the unsophisticated 
layman this ambiguity is a source of confusion, particularly in view 
of a lack of candour on the part of some of the leaders. On the 
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surface the confusion would appear to be a high price to pay for 
“‘ unity.”’ Indeed, the unity may appear to be illusory. But such a 
view is only partially true. 

We see, then, that the explicit definition of the doctrinal unity 
of the ecumenical movement has had to be very broad. The Christ 
that is the hope of the Christian churches cannot be encased in a 
definitive formula, in a broken vessel. Every formula must be 
understood to be a creature and to point beyond itself. Definition, 
as Whitehead has said, is the soul of actuality. But every definition 
is also a limitation, a limitation that is an expression of individuation. 
Christ is never completely manifest, not even in the New Testament 
word. Nor is he necessarily absent from secularism, or from non- 
Christian religions. Was not he a Christian who let Christ say, 
‘“* Other sheep I have which are not of this fold?” 

The author of these words lived in the New Testament period. 
At that time there was already an attempt to establish a definitive 
kerygma, particularly in order to protect the community against 
demonic or nihilistic forces (always a necessary task). Nevertheless, 
the author of the Fourth Gospel could have Christ say, ‘‘ Other 
sheep I have.” Moreover, his own formulation of the Gospel was 
different from that of others whose writings were admitted into the 
canon of Scripture. Thus Canon Streeter of Oxford (in his famous 
chapter in the eleventh volume of The Cambridge Ancient History) 
went so far as to assert that in the New Testament there are seven 
types of approach to the new faith, all oriented to Christ. Likewise, 
he has suggested in another place that in face of the different major 
ecclesiastical polities today claiming New Testament sanction, one 
ought to say (with Alice in Wonderland), “‘ here everybody gets 
prizes,” for each of the polities can find some warrant in Scripture. 

In short, from the beginning Christianity has been a multi- 
logue. Evidently it is through multi-logue amongst the churches 
that the Holy Spirit bloweth where it listeth. This is what the 
members of the Evanston Assembly should have in mind when they 
say gratefully, ““He has kept us together so that we may grow 
together.”’ In the end even the old-fashioned liberals and the old- 
fashioned orthodox, or the new-fashioned liberals and the new- 
fashioned orthodox, may learn something of Christ through finding 
out how to stay together. 

For in Christ one finds an abundant householder which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things both old and new. Schleiermacher 
said, “‘ the Reformation must continue.” In evangelical terms, the 
ecumenical movement should say, ‘‘ Pentecost must continue.” 
From this kind of continuity alone will come the grace of staying 
together and growing together. 


The Continuity of the Divine 
Revelation 


ELSIE PATERSON CRANMER 


HE public knows little of comparative religion. Yet this study 

has shewn us that the mythical or legendary tales of different 
religions bear the most striking resemblance to one another. The 
miracles, the virgin birth, the physical resurrection, the massacre 
of the innocents, all appear to be paralleled outside Christianity. 

But the essential evidence for an ever unfolding revelation of 
the Divine on earth is to be seen in the continuity of the teaching 
of the Great Ones, showing how the moral teaching and spiritual 
insight of each succeeding incarnation of the divine takes up the 
essential teaching of his forerunner (even when he could have had 
no direct human knowledge of that teaching) and carries it one step 
further. 

Among the Scriptures of the Hindus of India, none has had 
such an influence as the Bhagavad gita, The Song of the Lord. 
This sublime book has influenced not only millions of Hindus, but 
many Western thinkers also. 

Krishna preceded Christ by some centuries. The Gita teaches 
us that contemplation is productive of action. An attunement with 
the Divine can be achieved while one is living an active life in the 
community, and to attain this a perfect balance must be achieved. 
Unreality has no eternal life; only the real is eternal. 

Even here on earth, taught Krishna, everything is overcome by 
those whose minds remain balanced; the Eternal is incorruptible and 
balanced. Therefore they are established in the Eternal. 

He who seeth Me everywhere and seeth everything in Me, of him 
shall I never lose hold, and he shall never lose hold of Me. 

Even the devotees of other Shining Ones who worship full of 
faith, they also worship Me, though not according to ordinance. 

Abandoning all duties, come unto Me for shelter. Sorrow not, 
from all thy sins I will deliver thee. 

Krishna taught the continuity of the qualities. 

Whenever there is a decay of righteousness . . . and exaltation 
of unrighteousness then I Myself come forth for the protection of 
the good, for the destruction of evil doers, for the sake of firmly 
establishing righteousness, I am born from age to age. 

Zoroaster of Persia is recorded in the Zend-A vesta (the Scriptures 
of the Zoroastrians) as calling himself The Holy One, The Prophet. 
Before his advent the gods were many and various and the people 
were spirit worshippers. Zoroaster taught the oneness of God, but 
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also a duality of good and evil qualities in human beings. But this 
duality is not eternal, since only the good ultimately survives. 
Zoroaster used fire as a divine symbol, a spark of which is present 
in all life, whether mineral, plant, animal or human. 

He taught that there were three paths to good living; good 
speech, good thoughts and good actions. He also gave excellent 
hygienic laws for the maintenance of health, laid great emphasis on 
all forms of agriculture and gave special instructions for the care 
and welfare of animals. 

Ye shall fully understand Me, says Ahura Mazda (God) for 
everyone who fully understands Me, comes after Me, and strives for 
My satisfaction. 

Zoroaster, too, indicated continuity. Compare the following 
passage with the promise given by Krishna: Jn which last changing 
Thou shalt come and with Thy bounteous spirit and Thy sovereign 
power, O Ahura Mazda, by deeds of which the settlements are furthered 
through the Righteous Order. 

There are one hundred thousand Zoroastrians now living in or 
near Bombay, and many in Persia, chiefly in Yazd and Kirman. 

‘‘ What was the result upon the Persians of this teaching, so 
much loftier than that of any surrounding peoples?” writes Stanwood 
Cobb,! “It gave them an honesty, an integrity, a valour superior 
to all the peoples of Western Asia. In the midst of the sensuality 
and wickedness of Babylon, the Persians appeared like a flaming 
sword of vengeance and easily conquered all the vast territory 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean.” 

Moses, the Hebrew, gave a remarkably high code of morals, 
founded on the strictest laws of justice. Ample provision under the 
Mosaic law was made for the poor and helpless, the orphan and the 


widow. Moses preached not retaliation, but justice. The law of | 
retaliation is contradicted for all time by the lofty ideal he is recorded 


as having given to the world of his day, “‘ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself,’ an ideal reaffirmed by Jesus at a later date. 


Moses saw the significance of heredity when he stated that | 
the sins of the fathers are visited on the children. Again, the promise | 
of continuity is given. J will raise them up a prophet from among their | 


brethren like unto thee. 


The economic laws introduced by Moses served for centuries | 
to keep the Hebrews a simple pastoral people, democratic and _ 
safeguarded from the chief dangers of exploitation by cunning and | 


greed of fellow citizens. 

The ten commandments form the basis of our own moral code 
and the Hebrew religion has had through them a great influence on 
Western civilisation. 


| 


The Buddha of India was born in 567 B.C. The Buddhist religion 
bears much the same relationship to Hinduism as Christianity does to _ 


Judaism. 
1 Stanwood Cobb, Security for a Failing World. (Baha’i Publishing Trust.) 


b 
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Buddha taught an eightfold path to the spiritual life: right 


_ views, right aspiration, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 


right endeavour, right watchfulness, and right meditation. 

Suffering is due to ignorance, which must be removed. 

The best of ways is the eightfold . . . If you go on this way, you 
will make an end of pain—the way preached by Me, when I had 
understood the removal of the thorns in the flesh. 

Verily not by hatred does hatred cease but only by love does 
hatred cease. 

Let all the sins that are committed in the world fall upon Me 
that the world may be delivered. Compare this with Krishna’s 
Abandoning all duties, come unto Me alone for shelter. Sorrow not, 
from all thy sins I will deliver thee. 

Buddha gave the promise of continuity . . . There will arise 
an Exalted One. The truth lovely in its progress, lovely in its con- 
summation, will be proclaimed both in the spirit and the letter, the 
higher life will be made known in all its fulness and in all its purity, 
even as I do now. 

Summarising the result of Buddha’s ethics, Stanwood Cobb 
writes: “King Asoka, one of the greatest of Hindu monarchs, 
becoming a devotee of Buddha, put an end to warfare and established 
peace throughout all India. In the name of Buddha he devoted 
himself to the welfare and prosperity of his people. He built roads, 
planted shade trees, inaugurated a system of irrigation. It is said 
that India has never been so uniformly prosperous or happy in any 
other period of its history. This prosperity and happiness was due 
to the inspiration of revealed religion acting on the heart and 
conscience cf a great ruler.” 

Jesus of Nazareth came into a world filled with corruption, 
greed, and materialism. His teaching fostered brotherhood between 
the peoples of that time, Romans, Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians and 
others of different races. Service to people was service to Him: 


_ I was sick and in prison and ye visited Me. 


Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest. Compare this with the sayings of both Krishna 
and Buddha. 

Under the Christian regime the noblest institutions were formed. 
Care was taken of the poor, the sick, and the afflicted. In the early 
Christian communities each person was sure of a livelihood. The 
greedy materialistic Roman Empire was infused with the living 
force of Christianity. 

Jesus too made the promise: J will not leave you comfortless: 
I will come to you. 

Some six centuries after Jesus came Mohammed of Arabia. 
He was a descendant of Ishmael, son of Hagar, and thus also of 
Semitic stock. He came to a rough and ferocious people, and of 
them he made one of the greatest civilisations that the world has 


seen. 
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Mohammed instituted a Holy War, which was meant as a 
purely defensive measure. His marriage code was revolutionary. 
Before his time an Arab could have as many wives as he could 
afford. Mohammed limited the number to four, which was a wise 
and beneficent provision for women folk, then and since. 


The Prophet’s teachings were democratic and, in the early days 
of the faith, other cults and religions were respected and honoured. 

Verily, states the Koran, those, who believe, and the Jews and 
the Sabeites and the Christians—whoever of them believeth in God 
and the last day, and doth what is right, on them shall come no fear, 
neither shall they be put to -grief. 

And when My servants ask thee concerning Me, then will I be 
nigh unto them. I will answer the cry of him that crieth, when he crieth 
unto Me; but let them hearken unto Me, that they may proceed 
aright. 

It has been claimed that the major Mohammedan contribution 
to civilisation was the creation of a national unity. 

Coming late in history Mohammed indicated, more than any 
other before him, the continuity of the Spirit. J am the first Adam, 
Noah and Jesus. And, A day will come wherein the lights of unity 
will enlighten all the world. The earth will be irradiated with the 
light of its Lord. . . . the earth shone with the light of her Lord, and 
the Book was set, and the Prophets were brought up and the witnesses; 
and judgment was given between them with equity; and none was 
wronged. 

It might well be that Mohammed in the above passage was 
prophesying a future world state when all the living world religions 
would be recognised and honoured each in its own place. 

In the words of Stanwood Cobb: “It is an overwhelming surprise 
to most of us to learn that for the greater part of three centuries 
Islam was the torch-bearer for the world as regards civilisation: 
that she was the leader in science, in discovery, in the cult of beauty, 
and the application of intelligence and initiative to perfecting the 
arts of life; that her government was on the whole just and beneficent 
and tolerant of other religions, and that during this period order 
and peace were established in Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
from India to Spain. . . . All this was accomplished at a time when 
Europe was slowly emerging from a semi-barbarism, in comparison 
with which the contemporaneous Muslims seema people of enlighten- 
ment, education, wisdom, and high culture.” 

The Bab was born in Iran in 1819. He was a descendant of 
Mohammed. Moslem prophecies inform us that Mohammed’s 
immediate successor would be of his own lineage and therefore 
would come from the fold of Islam. Babism, as the new religion 
was called, bears the same relation to Islam as Buddhism to Hindu- 
ism and Christianity to Judaism. 

At the time of the Bab’s appearance Mohammedanism had, 
like all the other world religions, become captive to a materialistic 
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and superstitious use of Divine symbols. 

In his Reconciliation of Races and Religions, Dr. T. M. Cheyne 
says: “‘ His (the Bab’s) combination of mildness and power is so 
rare that we have to place him in a line with supernormal men... . 
We learn that, at great points in his career, after he had been in an 
ecstasy, such radiance of might and majesty streamed from his 
countenance that no one could bear to look upon the effulgence of 
his glory and beauty. Nor was it an uncommon occcurrence for 
unbelievers involuntarily to bow down in lowly obeisance on 
beholding His Holiness.” 

The Bab’s teaching throws a remarkable light on such terms 
as Resurrection, Day of Judgment, Paradise and Hell. He taught 
that the real Resurrection is the resurrection of spiritual life, that 
Paradise and Hell were states of consciousness and that the Day of 
Judgment signified the day of the New Messenger, when those who 
heard, either accepted or rejected (that is to say, turned to divine 
qualities or the reverse). 

As these teachings began to spread, the orthodox began to be 
alarmed. Attempts at suppression were made and took the form 
of cruel imprisonment, the stealing of the believer’s property, and 
the seizing of women and children: many thousands were put to 
death with every form of ugly and indescribable torture. In 1850, 
after six years of ministry, the Bab himself, then in his thirty-first year, 
was publicly shot in the square of Tabriz. 

He left this prophecy: Of all the tributes I have paid to Him 
Who is to come after me, the greatest is this: My written confession 
that no words of mine can adequately describe Him nor can any 
reference to Him in My Book, the Beyan, do justice to His Cause. 

Baha’u’llah, the Messenger of whom the Bab had prophesied,was 
the eldest son of a Minister of State. He was born in Tehran, the 
capital of Persia. Of him Dr. Cheyne wrote, “‘ There was living 
quite lately a human being of such consummate excellence that many 
think it is both permissible and inevitable even to identify Him 
mystically with the invisible Godhead.” 

Baha’u’llah championed the cause of the Bab, and the new 
Faith, and for this he was twice imprisoned and later exiled to 
Baghdad. At the request of the Persian Government, the Turkish 
authorities summoned him to Constantinople and, after a short 
period, to Adrianople. Here Baha’u’llah was able to gather a 
following and publicly announced that he was the bearer of a Divine 
Plan of reconstruction for that day and age. Owing to mis- 
representation and slander by his enemies, the authorities sent him 
to the penal colony of Akka in Palestine. He was forty years 
altogether in exile and imprisonment and died at Bahji in 1892 at 
the age of 75. His struggle had been stupendous and his sufferings 
of the most terrible and hideous kind. But he unloosed upon this 
universe a blaze of light that his followers believe will fire the great 


heart of the world. 
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The cardinal Bahai principles are as follows :— 


The Oneness of Mankind. 

The Oneness of Religion. 

The relinquishing of prejudice. 
Independent investigation of truth. 
Education of all mankind. 

Equal status for men and women. 
Reconciliation of science and religion. 
Solution of economic difficulties. 
A universal auxiliary language. 
World Peace. 

A world commonwealth. 


Boast not of love to your own people, but of love to your fellow- 
creatures. Glory not in loving your homes but in loving the whole 
world. 

Glory is not his who loves his native land: glory is his who loves 
his kind. 

Christ preached love of individuals for one another. Mahommed 
preached love of country “‘ as an element of the faith of God,” but 
Baha’u’llah insists upon the international relationship. A// men are 
brothers. This earth is one country and mankind its citizens. 

The Bahai Faith has brought healing to troubled hearts and 
sick minds, light to the blind, stability to the unstable, a great and 
restored hope to the simple in heart, a powerful revelation to the 
thinker. There is no human need that is not satisfied, no cult or 
philosophy that does not find nourishment for its own particular 
grain of truth. To the artist, beauty beyond beauty, and a vision 
beyond all vision. The glorious pageantry of nature is looked at 
with eyes of new comprehension and felt with a fresh and strange 
intensity, revealing more and more of its splendour. It discloses 
to us more and more mysterious secrets so that things delicate and 
beautiful appear more delicately beautiful and colour itself tran- 
scends colour. The call of a bird evokes a startled and hitherto 
unknown kinship within us, so near has it come to the human heart. 
At this time of higher consciousness the thin vague air becomes 
an almost palpable thing and trees become articulate and even the 
stones seem to speak with voice. At such times the animal world 
is so near to us that we are startled at some touching token of love 
given to us by some small thing we have cherished, a manifestation 
of so exquisite a quality that, were we not habituated to it, we would 
accept it at its true value. Verily, He hath stamped His reality on 
all created things. 


All nations, states Baha’u’llah, should become one in faith, and 
all men as brothers: the bonds of affection and unity between the sons 
of men should be strengthened, diversity of religion should cease, 
and the differences of race be annulled. ...These strifes and discords 
must cease and all men become as one kindred and one family. 
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How is this to be brought about? The Guardian of the Bahai 
Faith is building up a Bahai World Administration. He writes?: ‘“The 
unity of the human race as envisaged by Baha’u’llah implies the 
establishment of a world commonwealth in which all nations, 
creeds and classes are closely and permanently united, and in which 
the autonomy of its state members and the personal freedom and 
initiative of the individuals that compose them are definitely and 
completely safeguarded. 

“. . . A world federal system, ruling the whole earth and 
exercising unchallengeable authority over its unimaginably vast 
resources blending and embodying the ideals of both East and the 
West, liberated from the curse of war and its miseries, and bent on 
the exploitation of all the available resources of energy on the 
surface of the planet, a system in which force is made the servant 
of justice, whose life is sustained by its universal recognition of one 
God and by its allegiance to one common Revelation—such is the 
goal towards which humanity, impelled by the unifying forces of 
life, is moving.” 


Miss E. P. Cranmer is a devoted adherent of the Bahai Faith, 
with keen sympathy with the principles of Liberal Religion. She 
is a resident of Bournemouth, Hampshire. 


Mescalin and Metaphysics: 
The Case of Huxley and His Critics 
HUSTON SMITH 


& UXLEY’S attitude in the last two decades,’ writes Marvin 

Barrett in The Reporter of 2nd March, 1954, “ has been, to 
most critics, a highly exasperating one.” It could hardly be more 
exasperating than the attitude of most critics toward Aldous Huxley 
since he moved from his early cynicism into the fellowship of the 
religiously concerned. 

Take Mr. Barrett, for instance. Here is the sentence in which 
he summarises Huxley’s recent essay on mescalin, The Doors of 
Perception: “‘ And so as an alternative to creativity and faith in the 
ultimate goodness of God and man, in place of either Christianity 
or alcohol, as a cure for the ten times ten gloomy sentiments of 
1954, Huxley offers us four grams of mescalin in a glass of water.” 
Every contention in this sentence is contrary to the import of the 
book, except one: Huxley does think mescalin has more to be said 
for it than alcohol. 

For the rest, far from “* pushing ”’ mescalin “‘ as an alternative 
to creativity,” the book is a burning plea for what its author believes 


2 Unfoldment of World Civilisation, Shoghi, Effendi. Haifa, 1936. 
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is life’s supreme creativeness, its capacity to become “ more per- 
ceptive, more intensely aware of inward and outward reality” ; in 
its closing pages Huxley criticises contemporary education precisely 
for failing to co-ordinate its “‘ empirical findings into a general 
theory and practice of heightened creativeness ” (italics mine). Far 
from advocating mescalin “‘ as an alternative to . . . faith in the ulti- 
mate goodness of God and man,” there is nothing in the book to 
suggest that Huxley has changed his mind since calling two years 
ago for precisely such “‘ faith ... as confidence in . . . human and 
divine nature” (Devils of Loudun, p.71); on the contrary, the 
*‘ purity . . . and infinity of God” are explicitly reaffirmed in the 
present book (p.55). Far from advocating mescalin “in place of 
Christianity,’ Huxley denies such substitution outright: “ {am not 
so foolish as to equate what happens under the influence of mescalin 
. .. with the realisation of the end and ultimate purpose of human 
life: Enlightenment, the Beatific Vision” (p.73). 

The Doors of Perception, it appears, is not promoting a sub- 
stitute for creativity, faith, or Christianity; nor is it primarily 
interested in escapes from gloomy sentiments. Rather it explores 
mescalin as a means to induce an abnormal state of consciousness 
in order to study our ways and levels of knowing, the nature of 
perception itself—as might be guessed from the title. For parallel 
reasons the psychologists induce another abnormal state of con- 
sciousness, hypnosis, to study the nature of the subconscious mind. 
Neither Mr. Huxley nor the scientists recommend their tools without 
qualification. 

If it is true that Mr. Barrett fails to do his author justice, one 
wonders why? It cannot be for lack of intelligence: like most of 
Huxley’s critics he writes too well for this. I propose an hypothesis 
which might provide both for the intelligence of Huxley’s critics 
and their repeated failure to do him justice from Tindall’s ‘“‘ The 
Trouble with Aldous Huxley,” in The American Scholar twelve 
years ago, right down to reviews of his latest book. The difficulty 
centres in metaphysics. 

Metaphysical differences are the most annoying, even exasperat- 
ing, in the world. There are two reasons: (1) Though crucial, they 
are often invisible, for they are so omnipresently in the background 
of our thought that, like the nose in our vision, we tend to look past 
them instead of at them; (2) Even when we do become aware of them, 
it is almost impossible to taken them seriously. This is a paradox, 
for they make, literally, a world of difference. Yet it is understand- 
able. We become so accustomed to our own world perspective that 
we cease to recognise the arbitrary element it contains. We take it 


not as a refracting lens, but as a clear pane of glass through which, 


we assume, things look to us precisely as they are in themselves. 


So it is hard to take an alternative world view seriously: it must be | 


illusory, an escape mechanism, a wishful fantasy provoked by the 
turbulence of our times, a symptom of the new failure of nerve. 
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Both these difficulties we have cited appear to be involved in 
the critics’ failure really to come to grips with Aldous Huxley. 
Confining ourselves again to Mr. Barrett, he confesses exasperation 
with Aldous Huxley because, “an intellectual of the deepest dye, 
he has embraced a violent anti-intellectualism; a prodigious aesthete, 
he has dismissed art in all its forms as . . . a distraction from reality, 
of lasting interest only to ‘ beginners ’ or ‘ the resolute dead-enders.’ ”’ 
Apart from the exaggeration in describing Mr. Huxley as a violent 
anti-intellectual—on page 77 Huxley states categorically that: 
“systematic reasoning is something we could not possibly do 
without,’’—we sense behind Mr. Barrett’s exasperation a failure to 
take seriously the different world view which underlies Huxley’s 
estimates. If the world accessible to reason and art is the true world, 
anyone with intellectual and aesthetic powers who treats them 
casually is a puzzle. But if one really believes—as did Plato, Plotinus, 
and St. Thomas, to say nothing of Eastern thinkers, that there are 
higher realms which neither mind nor sense can grasp, what is 
exasperating in the view that reason and art are valuable approaches 
but not final? From Huxley’s point of vantage, Mr. Barrett’s 
exasperation must resemble that of a boy who can’t understand 
how his older brother who is so good at baseball has come to regard 
it as secondary to medicine or law. 

The critics’ equation of mescalin with the soma of Brave New 
World (see not only Barrett’s review but Dean Peerman’s letter to 
The Saturday Review, 20th March, 1954) shows the same failure to 
perceive how differences in world view change everything. The world 
of Aldous Huxley in 1954 is a far cry from his world in 1932; to 
ignore this fact can produce nothing but confusion. The Huxley 
of Brave New World looked on reason and art as transparent to the 
only reality there is; consequently in by-passing these, soma could 
provide nothing but a euphoric escape. If 22 years later Huxley 
has come to the conclusion that there is more to reality than “a 
system of verbal categories taking the place of the fathomlessly 
beautiful and mysterious particulars which constitute reality,” 
other-than-normal states of consciousness will naturally take on a 
different light. Some may not be merely “* euphoric, narcotic, and 
pleasantly hallucinant’’ (Barrett’s review) but, as Huxley says, 
““more valuable than dreaminess,’” pointing in the direction of, 
though in the case of drugs never taking us the distance to, reality. 

If the critics wish to argue that the reality Huxley envisions 
is a mirage, well and good. They will do us a service if they give 
us their reasons; in short, if they argue the issue where it belongs: 
on the level of metaphysics instead of literary harassment. 


Huston Smith is professor of the philosophy of religion at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. He was formerly on 
the faculty of the University of Denver. 
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‘“ HARK WHEN A SULLEN NOTE” 


Hark when a sullen note sounds out reproof; 
Lingering-on songs of poor and broken hearts 
That can no more sustain the Double Universe, 
And with what whimsy make they hollow song, 
Lest emptiness of itself burst out to tears 

And flood one Universe with redeeming love. 


O mark their crying down to Heaven, how 
It flows to full compassion where the Fount 
Is, where the Heart is . . . Is where? 

O do not dare, 
Dare me not to find in air, to beat with 
Clamorous wings there, where no sweetness flares. 
Nor more the Universe within, where dream 
And memory mould man’s motives quite; for 
Nothing is nor can be there, that has not been. 


No [ll repair not there, but rather wait— 

Wait for that double flowing Fount to mount 
O’er this bright and slender strand; And when its 
Sands begin to slide [’ll ride, ride in the 

Wild commingling tide, to find the Heart is there. 


Sydney, N.S.W. Bos MARCH 


Dr. Prohazka was formerly on the general economic planning 
board of the Czech government. Some ten years ago he went, via 
Oxford, to Princeton on a Rockefeller Foundation Grant, where he 


worked at the Institute for Advanced Studies. Then he taught at the | 


University of Wichita for two years. A Keynesian in economics, 
he is now resident in Lenox, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Adams is Professor of Religious Ethics at The Meadville 


Theological School, Federated Theological Faculty, The University — 


of Chicago. Since the middle nineteen-thirties he has served (un- 


officially) in ecumenical study groups, e.g., “ Christian Faith and | 
the Doctrine of Natural Law,’ “‘ The Nature and Function of the | 
Church,” “‘The Nature and Significance of Preaching,” and ‘‘ The | 
Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society.” Two of his papers in the first- 


named project have been published along with those of the other 
participants. The group’s deliberations in the last-named project 


have just been published in London under the title, The Biblical | 


Doctrine of Man in Society, under the authorship of Prof. G. Ernest 
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